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A New Potato Digger. 


DIGGER combining sev- 
eral new features has been 
made by J. Colgtrove of 
Minnesota, who has been 
using it on his farm for 
several years while improv- 
ing and perfecting it. It 
consists of an adjustable 
plow or shovel, preceding an endless-chain 
carrier, which sifts out the fine dirt and 
delivers the potatoes and clods or lumps 
into the front end of a short, spirally- 
formed open, revolving cylinder. At each 
revolution of the cylinder the potatoes are 
forced back until, reaching the rear end, 
they are delivered onto an endless-chain 
earrier, which delivers them into a hopper 
end thence into sacks. The constant roll- 
ing of the lumps toward the bottom as the 
cylinder revolves knocks them to pieces and 
the fine particles of earth so formed are 
sifted out between the rods of the cylinder 
and the potatoes are left as clean as though 
picked by hand. 

The vines are separated from the pota- 
toes at front end of cylinder, by means of 
rods, which retain them, while an endless 
aproncarrier catches 
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This material is very hard to handle, and 
the increased expense and small output 
brings the cost up to 5c per cubic yard. In 
heavy Tex gumbo or cemented gravel, if 
plowable at all, the cost of scraper work 
is generally increased to as high as 8c per 
cubic yard. 

For making these ditches, the recently 
perfected graders are more desirable than 
scrapers. These graders consist of a plow 
which breaks up the surface, raises the soil 
and throws it on an elevator, which delivers 
it at the side of the ditch. The great amount 
of turning is avoided, and the work more 
rapidly done. Dry sand is the most difficult 
material for these graders, for, lacking ad- 
hesion, it does not rise readily upon the 
mold-board of the plow, and fall upon the 
carrier. Experts, however, handle large 
quantities per day, and find the cost con- 
siderably less than removing the same 
amount with the scraper. Fine distinte- 
grated rock is equally as difficult to handle 
as sand, Wet sand is more readily re- 
moved ,as it holds together better. These 
graders do good work in sod. In moist clay 
or loam, additional horse power is neces- 
sary. The same is true in gumbo or gravel 
soils, but as the machines are _ strong 
enough to stand a strain of 20 horses, work 
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My Experience with Clover. 


MRS W. N. KNOER, TENNESSEE. 





Having purchased a run-down farm of 175 
acres for $300, I wanted to make it self-sus- 
taining as quickly as possible, therefore 
turned to my friend clover. I plowed the 
ground early for wheat, procured a fine seed 
bed and got a fine stand of wheat. The 
middle of Feb there came a warm spell and 
I sowed clover seed, sowing 1 bu broadcast 
to 10 acres. The wheat had 200 lbs per acre 
of bone meal, phcsphate and complete fer- 
tilizers, each fertilizer by itself to see which 
was the best for this land. The clover came 
up well and got a good hold before the 
March freeze came, consequently was not 
killed, while my neighbors, who waited until 
April to sow, had their seed washed away 
by the heavy rains. 

By the middle of June the clover had a 
few heads turning brown, and it was cut 
for hay. It was cut in the morning and 
raked up next day and put in the barn as 
soon as possible. It grew quite hot, but 
cured all bright and nice. Part of the sec- 
ond crop was cut for hay and a part left 
for seed. This, after being cut, was pas- 
tured until early winter, and the following 
Summer cut one crop 





and conveys them to 
the rear end of the 
machine, where they 
are deposited on the 
ground. The capacity 
of the machine with 
two men and four 
horses is five acres 
per day. The pota- 
toes are put in small 
sacks, and, if the 
weather is good, are 
left in the fields for 
everal days to dry 
out and cure before 
being shipped or 
stored. In ground 
containing many 
small loose stones 
the man at the hop- 
per must pick these 
out, An attachment 
is also arranged for 
sorting out the un- 
marketable or small 
potatoes and sacking them 
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Canal and Ditch Construction. 


The cost of handling’ earth varies with 
the nature of the soil to be moved. Two 
methods are in general use, viz, first, the 
ordinary drag scraper method, by means 
of which the earth is loaded on the scraper 
and dragged to one side; and, second, the 
use of the various graders, where the soil 
is loosened with a plow, elevated to an 
earth carrier and run off to one side of the 
ditch. The benefits and difficulties of the 
two methods will be briefly stated. 

Dry sand is readily loaded on scrapers, 
but wastes badly while being hauled out. 
Teams find it difficult to obtain a footing 
and sink in the yielding material. On or- 
Ginary ditches the large-sized drag scrap- 
ers will deliver one-sixth of a cubic yard 
per load. With good teams and _ proper 
management, one yard every six minutes, 
or 90 yds per day can be removed. In 
scraper work the cost of removing 90 cubic 
yards would be about $4.12, or 4.6c per cubic 
yard. In handling sod, four-horse plows 
are necessary for breaking up the surface. 
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again when it was 
plowed under, after 





making a little 
growth, for wheat 
and oats. This sec- 


ond crop of wheat 
showed a big im- 
provement over the 
first one. The clover 
was the common red 
variety and yielded 
well. The first crop 
cut in the season 
makes fine hay, if 
well cured, but for 
horses I don’t think 
much of the second 
cutting. It will do 
well for hogs and 
cattle, as they are 
very fond of it, and 
even the _ chickens 









can be done which is impossible under any 
other method. 

The foregoing figures cover ditches 2 ft 
wide at bottom, 8 ft at top and 2 ft deep, 
to 16 ft wide at bottom, 32 ft at top, 4% ft 
deep. Larger ditches can be built with 
graders at slightly increased cost, for they 
can then be used as wagon loaders and the 
earth hauled to any desired point. A large 


ditch 18 ft wide at bottom, 30 ft at top, 4 ft © 


in depth, with a 4 ft embankment, carry- 
ing water capacity 6 ft in depth, 36 ft at sur- 
face, 18 ft at bottom, having a cross section 
of 162 sq ft, with a current of two miles per 
hour, would in 24 hours deliver sufficient 
water to cover 940 acres 1 ft deep. A mile 
of such a ditch could be built by three men 
withr six teams in 18 days, at a cost of about 
$300. By ordinary methods such a ditch 
would cost several times this amount. A 
ditch 8 ft at bottom, 20 ft at top, 3 ft 
deep would cost $125 per mile. A lateral 4 
ft at bottom, 12 at top, 2%4 ft deep, carry- 
ing 3% ft in depth of water, can be built 
at $50 to 60 per mile, and a small ditch 2 ft 
on bottom, 8 ft top, 2 ft deep can be con- 
structed with these graders for about $30 per 
mile- 


relish it very much, 
but it causes the 
horses’ to. slobber. 
[The problem of utilizing to best advan- 
tage that splendid servant of the farmer— 
clover, is a vital one, not only in the middle 
south, but in the great Mississippi basin 
and north of the Ohio.] 





Bread for Young Turkeys—Stale or dry 
bread is an excellent food for young, tur- 
keys, but the busy housewife with sev- 
eral broods to be fed is often at a loss to 
supply enough. I have found the following 
a good plan. Early in the fall and during 
the winter months every scrap of bread 
that is left from the table is put into the 
warming oven and thoroughly dried, then 
stored in old milk cans and kept for spring 
use. Take lobbered milk, heat it to 120 
degrees and put the curd over the bread 
with enough whey to moisten it.—[Mrs G. 
S.. P., New York. 





Land Never Wears out if properly hand- 
led and one of the most profitable methods 
of handling a farm is running a dairy or 
raising stock that consumes the produce 
raised and returns it to the land in the 
way of a fertilizer, while the finished prod- 
uct is allowed to walk off to market. 
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Raising a Bumper Corn Crop. 


B. C. MITCHELL, PENNSYLVANIA, 





In April, 1899, I plowed a 17-acre field of 
which had been mowed for four sea- 
sons. When plowed we harrowed and rolled 
it and then top-dressed with 10 logds ma- 
nure, to the acre, using a manure spreader 
holding 40 bu to the load. Then we top- 
dressed again with 30 bu slaked lime to the 
acre, put on with the spreader. We worked 
the whole in thoroughly with a disk har- 
row. We afterward harrowed and rolled 
it, and May 5-6 drilled in with the corn 150 
Ibs of standard fertilizer per acre. We cul- 
tivated the corn three times with an or- 
dinary two-horse cultivator. Oct 14 we fin- 
ished cutting the corn and Nov 17 compdet- 
ed husking. The 17 acres yielded 1717% bu 
shelled corn by weight, and ome acre by 
strict measure 105% bu. 

We had in all a trifle less than 50 acres 
of corn, which produced 41474 bu. The 
yield would have been greater had we plant- 
ed all of our own kind of corn, the Chester 
Co Mammoth, but I planted 10 acres to 
Golden Beauty, an early but very small 
kind. We cut corn as close to the ground 
as convenient, and try to save the fodder 
in as good condition as possible, and cut 
ani feed it to stock or use it for bedding. 
I wintered 120 head of live stock wholly on 
dry corn fodder and grain, 


Building the Silo---lIl. 


*THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA, 
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The doors of the stave silo should be in 
line one above another. They should be 
no larger than will suffice to admit of the 
easy ingress and egress of the person who 
removes the silage. Doors 18 by 24 in on 
the outside will usually, be amply large. 
The bottom of the first or lowest door 
should be nct less than 3 ft from the bottom 
of the silo, and in some instances, as when 
a horse cart is used for drawing the silage, 
it ought to be higher than 3 ft. But when 
the pit of the silo is sunk down some dis- 
tance below the surface of the ground the 
bottom door should be placed as low as 
possible. The distance between the doors 
should not be less than 5 ft, and the space 
for these uught to be so calculated as not 
to interfere with the placing of the hoops, 
and vice versa. 

The doors should be cut out after the 
staves have been put in place, and drawn 
tightly together. They should be cut with 
a bevel on each of the fqur sides and the 
beveled sides of the door should be out- 
ward when it is in place. The pressure of 
the silage when settling will then assist 
in the exclusion of the air at the doors just 
in proportion to the exwtent to which the 
said pressure exists. To aid further in such 
exclusion of air, a strip of tarred paper 
should be tacked on each of the beveled 
edges of the door. Before sawing out the 
door, two cleats should be bolted across the 
staves on the outside. These are shown in 
the door as represented in Fig 1. The end 
of the bolt which receives the burr should 
be outward, and the heads of the same 
countersunk on the _ inside. The doors 
should be carefully numbered on the out- 
side so that each will be used only in its 
proper place, or they may be so fastened 
with chains to the outer wall as to hang 
suspended when temporarily not in use. 

In a large majority of instances it will 
be advantageous to make a shute down 
which the silage falls when it is thrown out 
at any of the doors. The shute is simply 
a box with three sides, extending upward 
from below, the lower door of the silo and 
covering the doors. The proper size will 
be about 2 ft square. A ladder should ex- 
tend upward on one side of the shute and 
inside of it, on 
when going into or coming out of the silo. 

*From advance sheets of Prof Thomas 
Shaw’s book on Soiling Crops and the Silo. 
Published by Orange Judd company. Con- 
cluding article, Nos I and II being pub- 
lished July 21 and July 28. 


which the person climbs . 


Usually a floor is put into the shute and 
from this the silage slides outward into a 
cart placed under the same to receive it. 
When the silo stands outside the stable 
and near to the same, the shute should 
come down into the passageway as shown in 
Fig 2. This passageway between the silo 
and the biilding need not be more than 7 ft 
high inside, and should have windows in it 
to admit ample light. 
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The Wonderful Velvet Bean. 


LOCKWOOD MYRICK, NEW JERSEY. 





The velvet bean Has a clumsy seed about 
as lawge as a potato lima bean, and is ton- 
tained in short pods which grow in clusters 
of three or four, each pod containing from 
two to four beans. It is very difficult to 
shell, as the dry pods contract and cling to 
the seeds almost like a skin. It is usually 
planted 3 ft apart in rows 4 ft wide. It is 
cultivated once or twice until it begins to 
spread, but it soon covers the ground so 
thoroughly that cultivation is impossible. 
The vine branches very much and the whole 
field grows together im a perfect network. 
The leaves fall all through the growing sea- 
son, the old being replaced by new ones, 
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Fig 1. DOOR OF STAVE SILO, 








a Outside view. b Side view. 
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under, 
the 
wasted cotton fields of the south. It is 
very much easier and less expensive to 
plant than the cowpea, because of the 
smaller quantity of seed required, 2 or 3 qts 
of beans sufficing for an acre. 

Extravagant tales have been told of the 
vigor of the velvet bean, of hogs being lost 
in a field for weeks, and of vines growing 
60 ft long and covering the ground with a 
mat of dead leaves®8 in deep. In Fla last 
winter I saw a small field where there evi- 
dently had been a large growth and the 
ground was well covered with dead vines 
and leaves. The vines were said to be 60 
ft long, but there was no opportunity to 
measure them. At Audubon park, New Or- 
leans, I got a realizing sense of what the 
summer growth must have been. Here at 
the La exper sta was a plot on which velvet 
beans were grown in ’99. 

The plot had been set to orange trees, 
which had heen winterkilled when 8 or 10 ft 
high. The dead trees still occupied the land 
and between the rows, which were 14 ft 
wide, a single row of velvet beans had been 
planted, the beans being planted 2% ft apart 
in the row, a single bean in a place. The 
vines ha@ spread in all directions, not only 
covering ¢he land with a dense mat of 
leaves and vines, but had climbed over the 


ted to some extent before plowing 
It is peculiarly suited to renovating 

































































STAVE SILO WITH SHUTE, LADDER AND HAND-CART 


FIG 2. 


Nothing can grow om land on which these 
beans are well started on account of the 
dense shade. 

As a nitrogen gatherer it is the most val- 
uable of any plant cultivated, the root 
nodules often being run together in huge 
masses as large as hen’s eggs. It is said 
to make good hay, but its advocates do not 
press its food qualities so enthusiastically as 
its manuring possibilities, and there are in- 
timations that at times the dry beans dis- 
agree with some kinds of stock. 

The velvet bean is of semi-tropic nature 
and has long been grown as an ornamental 
vine for trellises, arbors, etc. It is exten- 
sively grown in Fla, La and Tex. It grows 
well but does not ripen seed in N C and fur- 
ther north. It is extensively grown in Fla 
for fertilizing orange orchards, to which 
it has proved of much value. In the far 
south it is preferred to the cowpea, When 
it grows very rank there is some trouble 
in managing the crop, as the mules some- 
times are tripped up and cast by the vines, 
but by cutting it up well with a disk har- 
row it can generally be plowed under with- 
out great difficulty. As a rule the vines are 
allowed to remain on the ground over win- 
ter and thus get weather-beaten and rot- 
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orange trees so effectually that nothing 
could be seen. The vines wete said to be 
40 ft long, and the ground was densely cov- 
ered with the vines and leaves. Director 
Stubbs said analysis showed there were 200 
lbs of nitrogen per acre in the vines and 
leaves, without considering the supply from 
the roots. 





Successful Grain Stacking—In addition 
to the suggestions made by J. M. Stahl in 
a recent issue, I would like to add a few 
items from my experience. Let all the bun- 
dles be pitched to the middle of the stack 
direct from the wagon. They can then be 
placed in position by the stacker. The idea 
is to keep the center solid and prevent any 
danger from sliding. Rails are not neces- 
sary for stack bottoms. Select a well- 
drained location and start the stack just 
as you would a shock of grain, standing 
the bundles on the ground perpendicularly 
at first and when the outside is approached 
slant them so that by the time the foun- 
dation is large enough the bundles are ly- 
ing nearly flat. I have seen much grain 
stacked in this way without loss.—[R. H. 
Stewart, Pennsylvania. 
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Fruit Ladders of Various Kinds. 


S. GEORGIA, 





Many serious accidents occur each year 
‘in the picking of apples, cherries and simi- 
lar fruits, by the ladder 
turning or tipping over 
sufficiently for the 
picker to loose his bal- 
ance and fall. Nearly 
all of these accidents 
could be avoided by the 
use of a ladder with a 
broad base, with the 
ends widely separated 
when resting upon the 
ground, which will in a measure prevent 
sudden tipping. 

All ladders should be made light and 
strong, and for ordinary trees a ladder 18 
ft long should enable one to reach the fruit 
conveniently. For convenience, however, 
and to save heavy lifting, one 10 or 12 ft 
long should be at hand for gathering the 
fruit from the lower limbs. 

» All the plans shown in the illustration are. 
for ladders over 14 ft long. Fig 1 shows a 
ladder 3% ft wide at the bottom and taper- 
ing to a point at the top; this will prove 
convenient, as the top can be readily 
pushed in among the branches and a good 
bearing secured. It is safe and durable, the 
only objection being the approach of the 
sides as one goes upward, which gives but 
little room for the feet. Fig 2 is a common 
ladder, quickly provided with expanded 
base supports by firmly nailing to the un- 
der side two strips, 6 ft long, in the man- 
ner shown. By using four bolts of suitable 
length, this extension is readily applied, or 
removed as desired and will be found safer 
than nails. In Fig 3 a common ladder is 
fitted .with two kinds of extension side 
pieces. The two lower rounds of the ladder, 
as shown on the right-hand side, extend 
to these pieces, the upper ends being bev- 
eled and nailed or bolted to sides of ladder 
as indicated. The arrangement on the left- 
hand side is simply a modification of the 





STEP LADDER, 


other. The sides of the ladder are not 
marred or weakened by the use of nails 
or bolts. 


In the good homemade step ladder shown, 
the side pieces are 5% ft long. The steps are 
2% ft long. A cleat should be nailed to the 
side for supporting each end of the steps 


and the steps are also nailed to the sides. 
The top is 1 ft wide and projects over one 
hold a basket or 
fruit. 


end about 14 in to 
when harvesting the 


pail 
The supports 
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BROAD BOTTOMS FOR LADDERS. 


are attached to side pieces by common strap 
hinges. If one has no chains, use No 9 
wire and make chains with links 5 or 6 In 
long. Use none but well-seasoned light 
timber. 


—— 


Best Evergreens—There is a tendency to 
plant too large trees. For evergreen hedges 
I prefer arbor vitae; for windbreaks, some 
of the pines.—[H. R. Wayman, Missouri. 


TREE FRUITS 


Scale on Apple Trees. 


Vv. H. LOWE, N Y¥ AGRI EXPER STA, GENEVA. 





A careful examination of the twigs in- 
closed with Mr Dougall’s fetter failed to re- 
veal any bud moth eggs. We would not ex- 
pect to find the eggs of this insect on the 
twigs, as they are usually laid on the un- 
der sides of the leaves. The eggs that Mr 
Dougall saw were probably those of a spe- 
cies of Lecanium scale, a few specimens of 
which were found upon the twigs. These 
insects when mature are large, oval, brown 
seales. The eggs are very small and white. 
There are large numbers of them, in some 
cases as many as 2000, under each scale and 
when the scale is rubbed off or broken are 
easily scattered over the twigs. They 
hatch about the first week in July or a lit- 
tle earlier. The young are minute pale 
brown lice. They live principally on the 
leaves during the summer and migrate to 
the twigs in the fall, to remain dormant 
until spring. These insects are often found 
in the orchard, but seldom in sufficient num- 
bers to do serious injury. 

Because of the habits of the caterpillars, 
the bud moth is a difficult insect to cam- 
bat. The best time to reach them with an 
arsenical spray is just before the buds open. 
The object of the application at this time 
is to cover the buds with poison, so that 
when the caterpillars eat into them they 
will get some of it. Much depends upon 
the thoroughness of the application at this 
time and also the purity of the arsenical 
compound. 








Cutworms—Prof Fernald recommends 
fall plowing, trapping with cut clover soak- 
ed in paris green water before planting. 
After planting, poison them with 1 lb paris 
green to 50 lbs bran, mixed to a dough with 
water and a little molases. A tablespoonful 
at the base of each plant attracts the worm 
and saves the plant. 





Another Tomato Frame—I have waited 
to see if someone else would not furnish a 
frame upon which to twine tomato plants, 
the reverse of that furnished in American 
Agriculturist a few weeks ago. My method 
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of holding up vines is to set two stakes 10 
ft apart with two scantlings nailed upon 
them, one upon each side of the row of 
tomatoes, and driven into the ground suffi- 
ciently to steady them, and then tie them so 
as to create a V-shaped enclosure with 
crosspieces if needed.—[S. S. Boyce, New 
York. 


IOI 





Weeds Are ‘Injurious because they ab- 
sorb soil moisture, use plant food, crowd 
and choke useful plants, increase the labor 
and expense of cleaning seed, interfere with 
the regular rotation of crops, harbor spores 
of injurious fungi and offend the eye of all 
good farmers.. They also interfere with 
mowers, binders and other implements in 
taking off the crops and their presence 
makes some arops difficult to cure properly. 





Honey from Pine Needles made in May, 
is reported by a Texas beekeeper to be the 
most salable he ever tried. Basswood 
and cotton-blossom honey was not wanted 
by consumers unless they could have some 
of the other also. The supply was not 
equal to the demand. 





Early Cultivation of Orchards—Prof 
Blair of the university of Ill goes emphati- 
cally on record with the statement that 
orchards should not be cultivated in the 
fall, but that cultivation in the spring and 
summer is essential. 





Preparing a Peach Catalog—The impor- 
tance of the peach industry and the evident 
need of a catalog with full descriptions 
of the varieties grown in America, leads me 
to ask the co-operation of peach growers 
in a systematic study of the subject. Sam- 
ples of three or four specimens of each 
variety of ripe fruit, together with a twig 
and a few leaves are necessary in order to 
carry on the work. Such samples will be 
greatly appreciated if sent to the under- 
signed. They should be accompanied by a 
concise history and description of the tree 
from which they were taken and a report 
of the success or failure of each variety in 
the locality for a number of years back.— 
= C. Irish, Mo Botanical Garden, St Louis 
Mo. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable 


timekeepers made in this country 


(trade-mark) movement is jeweled 
throughout with rabies and sapphires. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 
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INSENG seod's Plants 


Valuable book sbout it, telling how togrow thousands of 
dollarsworth, what used for and who is growing it.Sent for10e 


IN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 












A POTATO BUG 


is most useful when he is dead. Kill him 
with “BOXAL,” and prevent blight by 
the same operation. $1 buys 10 pounds. 


BOWKER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 


VAPORATING F 
pe mL 
Box Waynesboro, Pa, 
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The Poultry Yard. 


Sizing Up the Chicks. 


The cut shows a framework low at one 
end and much higher at the other, under 
which chickens of all ages and sizes can be 
fed, and each one allowed to eat in peace. 








A FEEDING FRAME, 


All sizes of chicks fed together in an open 
space results in the big ones trampling on 
the smaller, and robbing them of their 
share. Some such arrangement as that 
shown is absolutely essential where chick- 
ens have to be hatched during a consider- 
able space of time in the spring. An ideal 
condition is to have the chicks all early 
and all of a size, but few can accomplish 
this desirable end. 


“Busy Birds. 








I have 20 ducks and six drakes. I have 
been getting 20 eggs each morning out of 
the duck pen, My hens are not doing half 
so well.—[L. D. M., Paris, Il. 

I have 18 hens and they have laid 81 doz 
of eggs in 88 days.—[S. A, B., Tremont, N §. 

H. D. P., Fla, finds pulse root, cut into 
small pieces and used in the drinking water, 
effective in prevention and cure of bowel 
diseases of poultry. 

To prevent gapes, put a few drops of car- 
bolic acid in the drinking water. I have 
500 smart chicks all feathered out and no 
gapes. To overfeed them is sure death.— 
[Mrs L. O. S., Weedsport, N Y. 


Various Querries—R. B., Va: No breed 
of hens can be pronounced better than all 
others for laying. The strain is more than 
the breed. Leghorns, Minorcas, Plymouth 
Rocks, Wyandots agi R I Reds, however, 
have a great reputation in this line. Ani- 
mal meal can be fed quite liberally, say 
2% lbs per week for 12 hens, when they can 
get but little insect feed. Cut clover is an 
excellent feed.——Kid, N _ Y: Partridge 
eggs will hatch in 25 days and may be fed 
the same as pheasants on millet seed, bread 
crumbs and milk, etc, with a little animal 
food. J.T. T., NC: Asa green food to sow 
in the chicken food, plant rye in the fall 
and oats in the spring. Alfalfa is an excel- 
lent chicken food. 








A Large Fountain—Take a square var- 
nish can, or any can either round or square 
that has a handle and 
a stoppered opening at 
the top, and have the 
tinsmith solder a lip of 
tin to the lower edge, 
punching a hole in the 
can just below the up- 
per edge of the lip. Put 
a bit of woolen cloth around the stopper 
to make the opening air-tight at the top. 
Water will then flow out of the opening 
into the added lip only so fast ag it is 
drunk by the fowls and cannot be soiled 


nor spilled. 








Water Dishes for Ducks—Water should 
be given in narrow vessels—a tomato can 
cut in half is about right. If the vessel is 
large enough the ducks will get into the 
water and if it be deep they may not be 
able to get out again. I lost three good- 
sized ducklings from drowning in a 5 Ib 
lard kettle. As they grow larger the size 


of the pan can be increased. Ducks must 
have lots of water. 


Mine were raised in a 


POULTRY--LIVE STOCK 


yard guiltless of even a blade of grass, yet 
they were always white as snow.—[Mrs 
Leonard Johnson, Delaware Co, Pa. 





Probably Lice—Mrs W. A. B.: Your young 
chicks, which have good care and food, 
yet sicken, droop their wings, lose the use 
of their legs and die about the third day. 
probably have lice. Examine the crops ani 
find the red lice that get on the chickens 
nights and suck the blood. When the blood 
is gone the chickens get weak and die. 
Kerosene and whitewash the coops inside 
and out and sprinkle the chicks thoroughly 
with lice powder. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Lice—D. B. J., O: Your young chicks 
which are droopy, sleepy, drop their wings 
and seem weak, are troubled with lice, 
though you cannot find them. It may be 
the red mites in the coop which attack 
them at night. Clean coops thoroughly 








with whitewash and kerosene and dust 
chicks and hen with lice powder. 
Harvesting Onions—C. C. S.: It is the 


general custom to allow onion tops to die 
down of themselves before harvesting. Some 
growers bend them to the ground, but there 





“Sheep and Swine. 





Feeding Lambs for Market. 


At the recent state sheep breeders’ meet- 
in, Frank Sherwin of South Dakota read a 
very interesting paper on feeding lambs 
for market. He usually feeds 1500 each win- 
ter. His lambs average around 55 lbs when 
bought. About Sept 15 he turns themon stub- 
ble fields to clean up the grain, letting them 
get to a field of dwarf Essex rape a short 
time each day. In this way he carries 
them along. As soon as all the grain is 
picked up from the stubble he commences 
feeding some grain consisting of oats, bar- 
ley and bran in equal parts, they having 
access to plenty of salt and water at all 
times. 

To get the best growth he advocates dip- 
ping, as he finds they do much better, and 
he can get much greater gains than when 
not dipped. Lambs with ticks do not thrive 
well. He always selects out the weaker 
ones and gives them special care, and by 
so doing finds that these often top the mar- 
ket. It does not do to let a man feed to- 
day and a boy to-morrow. The lambs should 
have the attention of an expert feeder at 
all times, who will closely watch their prog- 

















A DOWN EAST BUTTER JERSEY 


This handsome Jersey is Eunice 2749, of the Maine state Jersey herd book, owned 


by W. C. Whitman, Waldo Co, Me. 


April 22 she produced 
Apr 24 41.8, Apr 25 40.4, April 26 40.6, Apr 27 39. 


39.9 lbs 
cent of 


milk, Apr 23 41, 


Average per butter fat 6.4. 


Number of: pounds of butter fat produced in 7 days, 18.06 Her daily ration was 4 qts 


gluten, 2 qts corn meal, 8 qts bran and % bu ensilage made 


from yellow corn, both 


stover and ears cut into one inch lengths before going into silo, also what hay she would 


eat. 


is really no advantage in this and simply 
makes extra work. After the tops have 
thoroughly cured, or éarlier if necessary, 
the onions may be dug, sorted and dried 
ready for market or for winter storage. 





Relief from Poison Ivy—J. A. McPher- 
son: Wash exposed portions of the body 
immediately after handling or going near 
poison ivy. This simple precaution will 
often prevent much discomfort. There are 
many remedies for ivy poison. One of the 
best is strong tea made by boiling or steep- 
ing sassafras root. Make the _ solution 
strong and bathe affected parts freely. It 
‘will speedily dry the poison blisters. Hot 
water, as hot as it can be borne, affords 
relief. Salt and water is very effective. 
Make the solution strong. Lime water is 
also good. 

Winter Oats—L. T. L., Wis: Fall, or as 
they are usually called, winter oats can be 
grown in the southern states where the cli- 
mate is very mild. As far north, however, 
as Wis this crop will not be at all satis- 
factory, as it is too tender for your low 
temperatures. 


The record and account is furnished by the owner. 


ress. As the winter advances the grain 
should be gradually increased until the an- 
imals are on full feed. They must be as 
fat as possible to top the market. He has 
as good success with screenings as any 
other kind of grain. Two months before 
marketing he adds crushed corn and some 
oil meal to the ration. He finds lambs from 
Merino ewes and Shropshire rams very sat- 
isfactory. Shropshires give better satis- 
faction than Oxfords or Cotswolds. When 
the feeding is continued to the end of 
March before marketing, he finds it more 
profitable to shear about two weeks before 
shipping, as they gain rapidly after shear; 
ing. 





Feed Cost of Gain in Weight. 





There is often a positive loss in feeding 
ground grain to hogs to say nothing of 
the expense of grinding. The loss runs 
sometimes as high as 14 per cent. In some 
extensive experiments to ascertain the 
amount of feed required for 100 lbs of gain, 
the Kan exrer sta used feeds commonly 
grown by farmers of that state, viz, kafir 
corn, soy beans, Indian corn and combi- 

















nations of these. From the average of these 
experiments it took 528 lbs of grain to pro- 
duce 100 lbs of gain, but the variations 
range from 369 to 749 lbs. The most eco- 
nomical feed consists of two-thirds corn 
meal and one-third soy bean meal. The 
most expensive was kafir corn meal fed dry. 

The results obtained by feeding  two- 
thirds kafir corn meal and one-third soy 
bean meal were nearly as economical as 
that of the other ration, the difference be- 
ing only 5 lbs of grain. The hogs fed soy 
beans as part of their ration required an 
average of 411 lbs of grain for 100 lbs of 
gain, while the lots not fed soy beans re- 
quired an average of 564 Ibs of feed, the in- 
“erease of food required being over 37 per 
cent. 


——— 


Grain for Cows on Pasture. 


W. J. KENNEDY, UNIVERSITY OF ILL, 





The majority of dairymen do not believe 
in feeding grain to their cows while on pas- 
ture, as they claim it does not pay. On the 
home farm we have fed grain to Our cows 
the year round for several years, and a 
number of our most progressive neighbors 
have done likewise. Many people doubted 
the wisdom of such practice at first, but 
some of them are now following our ex- 
ample. A year ago I met one of our most 
successful dairymen on his way home from 
the station with a large load of corn meal 
and bran for his cows. I asked him if he 
was satisfied that it paid him to feed so 
much grain during the summer months. He 
said, “I do not think that I could afford to 
stop feeding grain to my cows .while they 
are on pasture.” I might say that this man 
has not only bought and paid for bran and 
corn meal for his cows, but with the net re- 
turns from his cows he has purchased and 
paid for three fine farms for his sons, His 
views .coincide with mine exactly, for I feel 
that my father has made money by feeding 
grain to the cows while on pasture. 

It is true, perhaps, that for a month or 
so, While the grass is plentiful and succu- 
lent, the cows will give as large returns 
without grain feed as with it, but during 
times of drouth and the fly season, grain- 
fed cows will always hold their own much 
better than those not so fed. They also milk 
much better during the last few months 
of the lactation period. The quantity of 
grain.to be used will depend to some ex- 
tent on the condition of the pastures and 
the size of the cows. It is not generally 
advisable to feed more than from 4 to 8 lbs 
per cow per day. The university dairy cows 
are fed daily from 3 to 5 Ibs each of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of corn meal and gluten 
feed, depending on the size of the cow and 
the length of time she has been milking. 
Our large cows get more than the small 
ones, and we also feed our fresh cows heav- 
ier than those that have been milking sev- 
eral months. 

Raising Whey Calves. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. 

In raising calves on whey, avoid two ex- 
tremes: do not feed it too sweet or too sour. 
It should. be moderately acid, nothing more, 
Insist on your cheese maker keeping a per- 
fectly clean storage whey vat, and if he 
fails to clean and scald it every day, take 
a clean barrel to the factory for your por- 
tion of whey. I have known farmers to go 
to the factory to get sweet whey every 
forenoon, for immediate feeding to calves, 
but the young animals did not particularly 
thrive on it. 

The majority feed it to their calves when 
the whey is 24 hours old. It depends on 
the receptacle the swill has been kept in, 
whether it is then in a proper state for best 
results. If it has been stored in a filthy 
whey vat or barrel, it is unfit to feed to any 
domestic animal. In hot weather, even af- 
ter daily washing and scalding of the stor- 
age tub, care should be taken that the whey 
does not get too sour. Keen it in a cool, 
airy place. Above all, do not depend on 


| Renter Wt Canal Sts. 
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SUMMER DAIRYING 


whey alone for the successful rearing of 
calves. If you do, they will become pot- | 
bellied and stunted. Give them the range 
of a nice pasture partially shaded, so that 
half of their sustenance at least will be from 
grass. 

Feed them whey three times daily in a 
clean, elevated trough, or fixed buckets. If 
they do not thrive sufficiently on this, add 
a little oil meal. Keep calves by them- 
selves, and do not tolerate swine or sheep 
in the same inclosure. The idea is to keep 
calves growing and developing naturally, 
if you would obtain healthy, vigorous cows. 
Cramped quarters, lack of variety in food, 
and insufficient nourishment make puny, 
unprofitable heifers. 


——ES 


About Farm Separators. 





There are many indications that the farm 
separator is becoming more and more a 
factor in the creamery industry of our 
country. Manufacturers report a large and 
rapid increase in the sale of hand sepa- 
rators during the last two years. In some 
sections of the country the use of hand 
separators on the farm seems to offer a 
system of creamery operation where little 
could be done if the whole milk had to be 
hauled to the factory. There is little doubt 
that the hand separator will continue to 
hold an important place in the develop- 
ment of our creamery industry. In. sec- 
tions where farmers live so far from the 
central creamery that the hauling of whole 
milk daily would be impracticable, a small 
separator on the farm will still allow of 
dairying by reducing the cost of transpor- 
tation of the raw material. 





More Milk and Butter can be made from 
cows on pasture than when fed soiling 
crops, but at the Kan exper sta it took 
3.63. acres of pasture to support a cow 144 
days, in addition to about 3 lbs of grain 
per’ day, while .71 of an acre in alfalfa and 
other crops was sufficient when the crops 
were cut and fed. The pasture returned a 
profit of $4.23 per acre and the land in soil- 
ing crops $18.08. But whether soiling pays 
will depend upon how much pasture land 
one has and upon the cost of labor. 





Berkshire Interests will hear with satis- 
faction of the recent importation of some 
fine breeding animals by Mr C. I. Hood, 
proprietor of the famous Hood farm at 
Lowell, Mass. After an extended trip in 
Great Britain, Mr Hood has just returned 
to this country and reports some very im- 
portant purchases of Berkshires, the cham- 
pion boar, Sambo, bred and exhibited by the 
Royal agricultural college farm, heading 
the list. This animal has never been beaten 
in the show ring and has this season won 
a number of first and special prizes. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval ‘‘Alpha’’ and ‘‘Baby”’ Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Soo —Sizes. 


Prices $50.-to $80 
Save $10-per cow per year. end = Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 








GO. 































1 SEPARATORS 

CREAMY S THE RATS 

THE SHARPLES CO, P. Mi, SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Ul, __ West Chester Pa, 











| The Old Rellable | Remedy For Spavins, ‘Splints, | Ring- 
gee — etc. Also All oe 
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: CERTAIN IN ITS EFFECTS AND DOES NOT BLISTER. ; 
Kingston, N. Y., Sept. 19, 798. 
Gents :—Your Kendall’s Spavin Cure I have used for the re 
last two years, and I think itis the bestmedicmeI ever saw for P 
J Spavin and Splint, and will freely recommend it to my 
) friends. Yours respectfully, WM. PROCHNOW. } 
, Such endorsements as the above area guarante & 
) of merit. Price, @1; six for 85. Asa liniment for 
family use it hasnoequal, Ask your druggist for i 
Kendall's Spavin Cure, also “A Treatise - 


EM: 








Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. _ 













SEPARATOR_FRE 


on 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND Separator. 


NATIONAL soparator 


Free book tells all about it. 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 3. 






lithe Morse,” the book free, or address 










HORSE WORMS. 


Mason’s Worm Powders, 50c, guaranteed to cure in 
5 days. Mason’s Ointment, 50c, promptly heals 
Bruises, Sprains, am. Spavins, etc. FREE. 
Mailed on receipt fh we Horse book 
E. MASON, 23 B, Duane Street, New York. 








| 74 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


+Has More 
) can bid 


Produces is a revelation. No man can own and work 
horses and try this pure, scientific, antiseptic, penetrat- 
ing, healing ointment and be without it thereafter. 
*On a big, inflamed and obstinate swelling sore. We 
have never used its equal.” 
Middletown Ice €o., Middletown, Orange Co., N. Y. 
“ Cured ugly collar sore and drove bake wagon ‘ail the 
time.” H. Duncan, Baker and Caterer, Newburgh, N. Y. 
{t is absolutely guaranteed to cure without scab or 
oe fares, scratches and skin disease. Money back if 
it fails 


2 oz. box f+ = ee all druggists and dealers 
8 oz. box & or mailed, postpaid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. Y. 























Protects Goan and Horses 
from torture of Flies, A liquid 
mixture of untold value. Abso- 






‘ 
©. 





equal effect 
on horses. 









with our KILFLY label and signature. 
imitations. Ask your dealer or send $2.00 for gallon 
can MKILFLY and electric SPRAYER securely 
packed and express paid to any point east of Missis- 
sippi river, except inthe sar dyin Maine. 


= Chas. H. Childs & Co., 18 ¢ 18 am. Utica, N. Y. 


——— 


- A thorough disinfectant and ger- 
- micide destroying all bacterial 
.*germs thereby insuring health, 
‘greater strength and vigor to the 
franimals which with relicf from 
=" the pestering flies greatly increas- 





a 












4 “ 
a es the amount of milk and affords much 
{comfort to cows and milkmen. Easily and 


rapidly applied with CHILDS’ ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER. Convenient and practical in every 
particular. Sold only in one gallon cans sealed 
Beware of 
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another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(44 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
Vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that anv dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 


When writing advertisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad”’ 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
enlturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
edvertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every yt — > in this paper. This 


guarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
It means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do business with our 
advertisers in the same confidence you would have if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for vourself before ordering. 


another’s, 


REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less han $1.90, one-cent stamps __ preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should ae made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 


Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, | Publishers. 


_FOR WEEK ENDING AUGUST 4, 1900. 
— ——— —_ — 

<= gain of a quarter in one year’s ; foreign 
trade in a staple crop is not a bad showing, 
That is exactly what is true of corn. In 
spite of a slightly higher average price, our 
exports of corn during the fiscal year re- 
cently closed showed a gain of nearly 25 per 
cent both in quantity and money value. 
Purchases by foreign customers the past 
yeur were at the high-water mark reached in 
1898, and emphasized the fact that our hold 
upon European markets has never been 
more substantial than to-day. Considering 
the very heavy domestic requirements and 
adding to this the splendid export show- 
ing, it is clearly evident that a burdensome 
crop of corn is practically an impossibility. 

Beatie tn? See 

In spite of the repeated warnings 
through the agricultural press, farmers are 
constantly being swindled by unscrupulous 











agents who have for sale some machine or 
implement which according to their stories 
will accomplish wonders. The latest sam- 


ple of this rascality is the sale of a mar- 


velous churn in certain sections of New 
York. The agents claim that this churn 


increase the yield of butter and 
will materially reduce the time required for 
churning. It has been found that chemi- 
cals were used in the cream and that by 
the ordinary processes these churns are not 
as good as the standard articles on the 
market. In one county dairymen have 
lost over $2500. We can but repeat our cau- 
tion to thoroughly investigate the merits of 
any implement or machine before purchas- 
ing, especially if it is something out of the 


will greatly 








EDITORIAL 


ordinary line. Any well-informed man will 


hesitate to buy a churn reputed to increase 
the yield of butter greatly beyond the 
amount to be expected from cream, the 
butter content of which is known, 
em 

It is for the sake of that magic balance 
of nature that the department of agricul- 
ture is trying to introduce a bird day in 
the public schools. Without the bee, for 
example, the propagation of clover is im- 


possible, but there are noxious insects as 
well, and without the birds these cannot be 
escaped. Nature knows her business pretty 
well, sending a certain bird to eat a given 
bug, and another bug to carry pollen for 
certain flowers. The department of agricul- 
ture says that the bird-day custom has 
been introduced in several states with suc- 
The most deadly enemies of the birds 


cess, 

are the small boy, hunting eggs and birds, 
and the woman who wears feathered crea- 
tures on her hat. The time to check their 
ravages is when they are school children. 
We learn that Pennsylvania spent nearly 
$100,000 in two years for bounties, mainly 
on hawks and owls, only to learn after- 
ward that these birds were absolutely ben- 
eficial. Michigan and Illinois have each 


spent more than $50,000 in the effort to ex- 
terminate the English sparrows, with re- 
sults hardly worth mentioning. If the hab- 
its of this pest had been understood when 
it first arrived, this outlay would have been 
saved and the sparrows destroyed. In the 
department’s circular (No 17, division of 
biological survey) are suggestions for teach- 
as to the various courses open to them, 
and the sources of instruction. 
citlilithtaniniicess 
The round bale vs the square bale is re< 
ceiving renewed consideration in cotton cir< 
cles. It is alleged that the very deplor< 
able loss of life and property at the Ho< 
boken docks this summer might have been 


ers 


avoided, were the round bale with its fire< 
resisting properties in universal use. At 
least two things are against the very early 
adoption of the round bale. First, the ine 
ertia of the trade as a whole, which for 
generations has been accustomed to the 


square baie with all its defects; second, the 
fact that the round-bale process is practi- 
cally a monopoly, controlled by two heav- 
ily capitalized concerns securing their prof- 
its from a royalty on each bale. Whatever 
may be the objections to the round bale, 
the old-fashioned square bale, so generally 
in is faulty in many respects. Every- 
one interested in our great southern staple 
hopes for the emergence of something prac- 
tical, safe, economical and in favor among 
all domestic and foreign spinners 
ee 

At the cldtime agricultural show, one of 
the most pleasing features was the parade 
of prize-winning live stock. Some fair mane 
arranged for this at 11 o’clock each 
while others insisted on only one pag 
rade, usually on Thursday or Friday of 
the fair week. This leading of the best 
animals around the ring, where everybody 
can get a good view, has been abandoned 
at most fairs on the ground that it is too 
much trouble. No doubt considerable extra 
labor is required to prepare stock for a 
parade, but the added interest in the ani- 
mals due to the freedom from cover blane- 
kets (nearly always in use in the stalls) 
cught to be sufficient recompense. Why 
don't fair-goers demand a revival of these 
parades? A little pressure on the secre< 
taries and co-operation on part of the ex< 
hibitors would bring back one of the most 
valuable attractions. 

—— 

A half million dollars a Gaydon s rbout rep- 
resents our exports of provisions, recent of- 
ficial figures of the year’s Business pointing 
to a movement beyond anything hitherto 
reached. Our splendid American beef is 
meeting with better reception abroad than 
ever before, while exports of hog products 
are substantially the same as a year earlier. 
Our foreign trade in butter lags, but it is 
a matter of satisfaction to note that we 
seem to be régaining some of the _ lost 
ground in our exports of cheese, 


use, 


agers 


day, 





* The Beet Sugar Industry. 


New Lessons for American Sugar Producers. 





AFTER A 
FACTORIES OF 


TOUR AMONG 
GERMANY 


THE EDITOR’S VIEWS 
THE BEET SUGAR 
THIS SEASON. 
(Copyright. Re-publication forbidden.] 
I am now more convinced than ever of 

the great possibilities of the beet sugar in- 
dustry in the United States. Once our 
farmers have mastered beet culture, as they 
have corn cr wheat culture, this country 
will cease to import sugar. Sugar beets 
will prove a safer crop and more profitable 
than most: staples, while sugar factories 
will prove profitable to capital. 

This industry has its ups and downs, even 
in Germany, where it is 50 to 100 years old, 
but there, as here, it is safe and profitable, 
taking a series of years together. Aside 
from legislative aids, natural conditions in 
America and the success thus far achieved 
here, caused experts in Germany to private- 


ly admit that it is only a question of a few 
years before America will dominate the 
sugar market of the world. Meanwhile, 


Germany is studying every possible means 
to maintain her supremacy in beet sugar. 
Fully $0 per cent of her more than 400 beet 
sugar factories have united to sell their 
sugar through a central committee, which 
fixed the price beginning June 1. Each com- 
pany or factory continues its independent 
financial organization and technical man- 
agement, but co-operates simply to regulate 
prices Such action would be illegal with 
us, unless the factories all went into one 
big corporation. The tendency in Germany 
is for the more successful factories to ab- 
sorb the smaller and aé_ veritable 
“trust” may yet be outcome. 


ones, 
the 
BEET SUGAR 
enormous in 1890-4, 
was free, but 
which German fac- 
tories pay 15 or 20 per cent dividends, there 
are occasional seasons that allow little if 
any profit. A factory that has paid an aver- 
age of6per cent per annum on its capital for 
20 years, besides keeping up its buildings and 
machinery so that they are better to-day 
than 20 years ago, has done better than 
many. How results in field and factory 
vary from year to year may be judged 
from the subjoined illustrations. 


THE PROFITS O! 
when 
while 


were 
market 
years in 


in Germany 
the American 
there may be 


A TYPICAL FACTORY 
in western Germany has a capacity of 600 


tons (2000 lbs to the ton) per day of 24 hours. 





It costs about $200,000, including land, build- 
ings, laboratory, office, tenements, etc,— 
about one-third the present usual price in 
our country. Here is its record for nearly 
20 years: 
A 600-TON SUGAR FACTORY RECORD. 
Seets Av p< Acres Avy 
worked, tons ugar of yield 
Year of 2006 lbs in beets beets pera 
eee 11.42 1,890 3.3 
Se 2,494 12.8 
REED cc dé ccsnccse See 7 12.4 
DEED ascadcacesss ee 12.0 
_ Cen FS 10.1 
1888 OST 12.9 
Peers 14.4 
eer oC 14.4 
ree 14.5 
eer 13.6 
1893 44,330 14.1 
1894 .. .-- 68,090 17.9 
1895 31,020 12.0 
1896 42,405 15.2 
BE agian <a de wane: Se 14.7 
BROOD. cadtddeccucs, See 13.4 
Peres 14,2 
1900 ah mabens or isi 
Prior to 1883, the farmers for the above 


factory had never grown beets. Observe 
that they learned how to improve both qual- 


ity and quantity within a few years.’Many 
parts of N Y, O, Pa, Mich and the west 
are certainly better adapted to this crop 
than any part of Hesse. 

The average yield per acre, in all these 


fac- 


cases, is of dressed beets delivered to 
tory, without regard to the roots retained 


by the-farmer for stock feeding. The latter 














would increase the yield by perhaps 10 per 
cent. 

A SMALLER FACTORY, 
nearer to central Germany, with a capacity 


of about 350 tons of beets daily, affords 
these comparisons: 
RECORD OF A SMALL FACTORY. 

Season 1895 1894 1893 
Beets worked, tons, 20,503 21,507 18,594 
Acres grown, 1,632 1,701 1,562 
Av yield per acre, tons, 14 12.6 13.6 
Av sugar in beetper cent, 15.98 14.00 13.80 
Amount sugar obtained, 15.31 13.25 13.90 
Sugar lost in process of 

manufacture, 0.67 0.75 0.80 


A GOOD-SIZED FACTORY, 
located nearly in the center of Germany, 
affords these instructive data: 
TWO YEARS AT A CENTRAL GERMANY FACTORY. 


1898 1897 
Beets worked, tons, 72,131 84,058 
Acres of beets grown, 6,237 6,300 
Av yield per acre, tons, 14.0 13.1 
Sugar in beets, per cent, 14.70 13.90 
Sugar obtained, 13.64 13.21 
Sugar lost, per cent, 0.96 0.79 


THE LARGEST FACTORIES 
are in eastern Germany, especially in Sax- 
ony, where the industry is very old, the 
farms are large, steam plows are used, and 
soil and climate are as peculiarly adapted 
to this crop as New York, Michigan, Wis- 
consin or California. Here are the returns 
from a big factory in Saxony, capacity 
some 2500 tons daily, one of the largest in 
the world, (although the Spreckels plant at 
Salinas, Cal, works up 4000 tons and the 
Oxnard mill in Ventura county, Cal, nearly 
3000 tons of beets daily). 
RETURNS FROM A 2500-TON SUGAR FACTORY. 








-Beets worked~, Acres 

Viel beets -—Amount of sugar—, 
Year Tons pera sown In beet Obtained Lost 
1896, 74,690 17.0 4,382 14.46 13.54 0.93 
1891, 64,576 13.4 4,528 15.72 14.53 1.19 
1892, 60,342 13.1 4,610 12.85 11.89 0.96 
1893, 65,838 14.2 4,641 13.84 12.95 0.89 
1894, 97,637 19.7 4,949 13.10 12.07 1.02 
1895, 73,445 16.0 4,562 15.61 14.65 0.56 
1896, 91,960 13:1 5,021 14.09 13.27 0.82 
1897, 88,064 . 17.5 5,031 13.71 12.95 0.75 
Av’ge, 77,069 15.5 4,715 14.17 13.23 0.94 


THE PERFECTION OF MANYFACTURE 
attained in German sugar factories is em- 
phasized by the above. Given 14 lbs sugar 
in 100 lbs of beets, as the average for a 
campaign, the factory will actually extract 
13 to 13% Ibs. A loss of more than one unit 
of the sugar is considered bad practice. In 
American factories, only 8 to 12 lbs sugar 
are obtained from the possible 14 lbs—part- 
ly because of wastefulness or because it 
does not pay to work the molasses as is 
done in Germany. 

I 


Present Controlling Factors in Wheat Prices. 





After a month or six weeks of sharp and 
often disappointing price changes, wheat 
has shown relatively more steadiness. Now 
that the market seems to be working into 
a normal position, with some of the spec- 
ulative flurries out of the way, it is in- 
teresting and valuable to study the shap- 
ing factors which have been in control. In 
a general way, as noted in the columns of 
American Agriculturist from week to week, 
the domestic crop of 1900 has had more 
to do with influencing values than anything 
else, yet other important elements have 
entered into the situation. 

At the close of June it was the honest 
conviction of everyone in the trade that the 
important spring wheat crop of the north- 
west had been damaged beyond repair, and 
estimates of the yield of Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas were cut from 175 and 200 mil- 
lions to 100,000,000 bu or less. But scarcely 
had this position been taken before well- 
distributed ‘and copious rainfall brought 
great surprises, doing more to mend early 
impairment in the northwest than the most 
sanguine could have hoped. These improv- 
ing conditions, while not universal, were 
general, and have continued up to the close 
of July. Now some of the optimists esti- 
mate the yield for the three spring wheat 
states named of 125 to 135 millions, which, 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


added to the winter wheat crop, suggests 
an aggregate materially better than 500 
millions. Added to this, the amount car- 
ried over from earlier crops on farms and 
in public warehouses, approximately 135 
millions on July 1 this year, and a total 
available supply results which will afford a 
liberal export surplus up to July 1, 1901, 
quite outside domestic requirements for 
bread and seed of 410 to 425 millions. 

FAIR WHEAT CROP PROMISE ABROAD, 

During all this excitement over our Own 
crop, including. the serious shortage in Ind, 
O and Mich, traders were inclined to lose 
sight.of wheat conditions in other parts of 
the world. These in a word, as pointed out 
in our issue of July 21, have been and are 
to-day fairly promising. The best buyer 
for our breadstuffs, western Europe, has 
through all this period acted conservative- 
ly, refusing to follow our advances, on the 
theory that should there be any serious 
shortage in America this may be made up 
largely through the surplus countries of 
Russia, southeastern Europe, Argentina 
and possibly India and Australia. 

The French crop outlook, at one time 
dubious, has recently been improving; Rus- 
sia, our greatest competitor, is in the midst 
of a fairly good wheat harvest, and this is 
true of Roumania, Austro-Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Italy and Spain. According to the 
Liverpool Corn Trade News, there has been 
some improvement of weather conditions 
in India; Argentine shipments continue 
large, seeding is in progress and the area 
under wheat there will be very liberal. 
During the first six months of 1900, Ar- 
gentina shipped to Europe 55,000,000 bu, 
against 38 one year ago, 23 in ’98 and 16 
millions in ’96; exports first half of ’97 were 
next to nothing, owing to crop failure. 

HARVEST OPERATIONS AT HOME 


* began nearly a month ago. Winter wheat is 


now all secured, and the work is being 
prosecuted in the lower edge of the spring 
wheat belt. The outturn in the Ohio valley 
is of course disappointing, although some 
splendid results are noted in the winter 
wheat territory of Pa, Md, Ky, Tenn, etc, 
this grain going largely to nearby flour 
mills. The splendid showing in Kan, Okla, 
Tex and the southwest generally is now an 
old story. The output at the threshing ma- 
chines in the northwest it is still too early 
to determine. The actual movement of 
new winter wheat to primary points dur- 
ing the first few weeks of this year has 
shown an increasing tendency, as is but 
natural, and the bearish speculators en- 
deavor to give undue weight to testimony 
of this character. 

DOMESTIC WHEAT CROP, MOVEMENT AND PRICES. 

{In millions of bushels.] 


Ex- -———Chicago prices—~, 
Season Crop ports July Sept Dec 
1900-01 ..... ? ? T5@79c ? : 
1899-00 ..... 565 178 69@75 69@75c 66@69c 
i ne 715 220 65@88 62@68 63@7 
pS ae 589 216 68@80 85@101 88@109 
1896-7 -470 148 54@62 55@70 74@93 
1895-6 -460 130 61@75 55@65 54@60 
1894-5 .--460 144 50@60 50@56 52@57 
1893-4 -400 165 54@66 62@79 59@65 


FOREIGNERS BUYING OUR BREADSTUFFS. 

The exports of wheat and flour during 
the fiscal year just closed were liberal, 178,- 
000,000 bu, but smaller than the splendid 
showing of the previous year, 220 millions. 
Exports so far this crop year since July 1 
have been running a little smaller than 12 
months ago, yet decidedly better than two, 


THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 













eties, TO FIT ANY AXLE. An 
height, any width of tire desired. 
Our whee : 
Y staggerspoke. Can FIT YOUR 
WAGON perfectly without change. 


NO BREAKING DOWN. 


No drying out. No resegting tires. Cheap 
because they endure. Send for cata- 
logue and 








prices, Free upon request, 
Electrio Wheel Co. 
Boy 386 Quincy, Ills. 
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Scrofula 


This root of many evils— 

Tumors, abscesses, cutaneous eruptions, 
dyspepsia, readiness to catch cold and inabil- 
ity to get rid of it easily, catarrh, and other 
F rome nar including the consumptive ten- 

ency— 

Is removed so completely that a radical and 
permanent cure is effected, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine cleanses the system 
of all humors inherited or acquired and 
makes rich, healthy blood. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only catharic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla: 


















“APPLETON QUALITY IS THE BEST,” 


ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, 
Strong and Durable. 







Swivel Fodder 
Carriers, Ensil- 








Powers, Gaso- 
line Engines. 











WEM™M also a complete line of Shredde 
WS MAKE lers, Feed Grinders, W ood Saws, W: 
Mills, Steel Tanks, etc. Strongest Guarantee. 


156 Page Illustrated Oatalogue Free. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 


4 Fargo St. BATAVIA, ILL. 














Makes grinding a 
pleasure. Requires no 
more labor than is neces 
sary to propel a bicycle, 
New invention, and built 

on the strictest scien- 
tific principles. One 


bicycle, 
thruugbous paey 
true, an a 
‘ Eds ¢ is strong] 
e frameis ngly 
built. Best quality stone 
is used. ur price 
complete, with stone 
weighing from ‘50 to 60 
pounds, ig $3.50. 
Upon receipt of & 
ce g cee pe 
fova aith, we will send 
this grind stone to any 
address, C. O. D., forthe 
ege 








balance, with privil 
of examination. 

















USE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 


“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER3 


The result of 30 years’ expe- 
rience in Well Drilling. ‘ 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, ty : 

Tiffin, Ohio. La 


FOR SALE. 


Second-hand and New Engines, Boilers, Heaters and 
Pumps; wood and iron-work machinery of all kinds. 
3000 second-hand Pulleys, and 10,000 feet of Shafting, all 
sizes. 2 carloads of Steam Pipe, second-hand. We make a 
speciaity of Saw and Planing Mill Machinery. Just re- 
ceived a carload of Rubber Belting. 1000 new Thresher 
Belts. All goods guaranteed as represented. Take In- 
terurban Car. HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 1008 
Washington Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


4 Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books tvoanv, cakes or 
New York, for Complete Cataloc. 
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three and four years ago. Foreigners want 
our breadstuffs, but maintain that, every- 
thing considered, they will have no diffi- 
culty in making up their requirements. 

Bearing very prominently upon this whole 
question is the world’s available supply at 
this turn of the crop year. The Chicago 
Daily Trade Bulletin estimates that July 
1 the amount of wheat in second hands, 
ie, city and interior elevators, etc, added 
to the 60 odd millions in farmers’ hands, 
made a total supply of about 134, against 
133 millions corresponding date a year ago. 
Much of it, however, that in farmers’ 
hands, is not available for market. An- 
other compilation made up by the Chicago 
Daily Trade Bulletin, the Minneapolis Mar- 
ket Record and the Liverpool Corn Trade 
News, presents figures of the world’s visi- 
ble supply of wheat covering a long series 
of years. This statement in round mil- 
lions is shown in the subjoined table. It 
indicates a world’s visible supply of 150 mil- 
lions, against 140 a year ago, less than 90 
two and three years ago, and moderately 
liberal stocks at earlier dates. With these 
figures at hand foreign buyers are natu- 
rally conservative, although admitting that 
they are dependent very largely upon our 
wheat. 

WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF WHEAT. 


{In millions of bushels, July 1, years named] 
1900 1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 1993 
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U S & Canada, 85 71 27 38 76 72 86 95 

Unit’'d Ki’gd’m, i8 14 10 17 14 18 20 22 

Continent, 15 18 18 18 19 28 28 22 

Afloat, 32 37 32 16 28 44 39 45 

Total, 150 140 87 89 137 160 173 184 
AS TO THE FUTURE OF PRICES, 

this is something every farmer must de- 


termine for himself, applying his best judg- 
ment to the world-wide controlling facts 
we have just presented. After all the jug- 
gling on the part of speculators, wheat 
prices will eventually find their true level 
and be governed largely by export values. 
In other words, whet western Europe will 
be obliged to pay for her wheat from the 
surplus countries of the world, our own 
included. One fact which will continue to 
possess weight is the comparatively bullish 
disposition of wheat growers, not only in 
this country but in Europe. Our own farm- 
ers, as a class, are perhaps as well fixed 
financially as in a long time, and many 
of them able to hold their wheat, or at 
1@ast market it conservatively instead of 
pushing out the product so rapidly as to 
disturb values. This, and the fact that 
wheat prices have worked down from the 
high level of early summer, serves to en- 
courage rather more support to this great 
market. 


— 


The New York City Market. 


A condition confronts the tobacco mar- 
ket which has probably not been equaled 
in 25 yrs. Stocks of desirable leaf previous 
to the ’99 crop are practically all out of 
growers’ hands and but very little is even 
in country warehouses. Stocks of old leaf 
are phenomenally light in this market and 
held at high prices. As to the ’99 crop, 
growers hold very little, especially in New 
England, Wis and Pa. 

While stocks are thus reduced abnormally 
low, the output of manufactured tobacco 
has kept up at a fierce rate during very 
recent years, even with very short stocks 
of foreign leaf to work with. Extensive 
strikes in the largest cigar making districts 
also fail to perceptibly keep down the out- 
put of manufactured leaf. 

Under these conditions, growers may easi- 
ly surmise with what anxiety manufactur- 
ers await the placing of last year’s crop on 
the market. There is no doubt but that it 
will be taken up quickly and at a hand- 
some profit to packers, provided it comes 
out of the case as it should. Then will the 
lethargy of the past 3 mos be dispelled and 
every one engaged in the cigar leaf tobacco 
trade put on the hustle. So scarce were 
some grades of leaf that prices advanced 
materially during the month past. Sales 
were reported during July as follows, but 
are only the average run of quotations as 
to prices: 








TOBACCO 


New England: 300 cs ’99 Hav at 14 to 
45c, 300 cs do running with fillers out at 
30c, 180 cs do running at 33c, 600 cs do at 
18 to 25c, 150 cs do at 25 to 40c, 200 cs do 
running at 28c, 300 cs do at 27c, 160 cs 
do seconds running at 22c m w, 50 cs do 
seconds and picks at 28c, 120 cs ’99 broad- 
leaf running at 3lc. 

New York: During July extensive sales 
of °99 Big Flats were made, over 3000 cs. 
Prices were not made public, but as choice 
Big Plats leaf is in demand, prices were 
reasonable to both buyers and sellers. 

Pennsylvania: 100 cs ’99 seed leaf fillers 
at 8%c, 150 cs do C’s at 8 to 9c m w, 100 cs 
"98 seed B’s at 12c, 250 cs do at 11 to 12c¢, 
150 cs do at 11 to 11%e, 250 cs do at 11% to 
12c. 

Ohio: 100 cs ’98 Zimmer Spanish at 12% 
to 138%c, 105 cs do at 13 to 15c, 1200 cs 
do at 12 to 14c, 1000 cs do at p t, 100 
es do at 13c, 200 cs do at l16c, 400 cs do 
at 12% to l4c, 150 cs ’97 do at 16 to lic, 
50 cs do at 17c, 100 cs ’98 Little Dutch 
at llc, 50 cs 98 Gebhart at 138c. 

Wisconsin: 200 cs ’98 Hav at 11% to 138c, 
800 cs do at 11% to 12%4c, 175 cs do at 11% 


to 13c, 150 cs do B’s at 18c, 300 cs do at 12%c. . 


Tobacco Spotting Patent Void. 


The suit of Rickard & Long of Ohio, 
against J. A. Du Bon of Poquonock, Ct, and 
who has been backed up by the NE TG A, 
was tried before Judge Wallace in the US 
circuit court of appeals last spring. A 
decision was rendered last week, finding the 
patent invalid. The decision says, ‘‘Con- 
gress did not intend to extend protection to 
those which confer no other benefit upon 
the public than the opportunity of profiting 
by deception and fraud.”’ 

Topping Dark Tobacco. 


To obtain the greatest length and breadth 
of leaf, the plant should not be topped high- 
er than 12 leaves after “priming” off two 
or three leaves from the bottom of the 
plant. This applies only to the earliest and 
thriftiest plants, the greatest portion of the 
crop being topped at 10 leaves, the later and 
smaller plants at 6 and 8 leaves. Too low 
topping, while increasing length, sacrifices 
texture and quality.—[W. J. Prindle, Ky. 

The Buying Season Opens. 

New York packers have begun their oper- 
ations on the growing crop. Between 250 
and 400 acres are reported as having been 
bought in the Big Flats section, Chemung 
valley, last week, at 10 to 13c in bdl., 

Tobacco Notes. 

The value of the imports of wrapper leaf 
tobacco for the 10 mos ending April 30, 1900, 
from Cuba to the U S was $202,972, binders 
and fillers, 6,618,538, cigars, cigarets, 1,788,- 
518. From Porto Rico, wrappers 1757, bind- 
ers and fillers, 119,775, cigars 1031. From 
Philippine islands, tobacco, cigars, etc, 833. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The weather of late July 
was hard on growing plants. Extreme 
dryness caused the plants in some fields to 
look dry and parched. Early set has been 
topped and some are suckering, but in spite 
of the earliness of some crops, if rains do 
not soak the ground thoroughly, soon, the 
crops will be injured in no small degree. 
J. M. Denlinger of Mascot is the first grow- 
er to harvest his crop this year. It was cut 
July 14. G. D. Landis reports seed leaf 
plants at Landis Valiey as shooting seed 
heads prematurely because of the hot, dry 
weather. This will cause a short leaf and 
a crop of light weight Ne injury to crops 
and early fleas have disappeared. The 
federal government will expend $10,000 to 
further the interests of tobacco growers. 
Work will be pushed in Lancaster Co. Al- 
ready a survey has been made of 250 square 
miles with Lancaster as a center. 

Ou1o—The crops in the Miami valley had 
a fine start up to middle of July, but at that 
time ‘unusually cool nights caused uneasi- 
ness among growers who feared rust on river 
bottom plants. A few report plants on 
clay lands show some “frenched”’ leaf, but 
probably no considerable acreage is affect- 
ed. Early set fields are generally topped 
and some are suckering. Worms have not 
appeared in any considerable numbers as 
yet, but there is plenty of time for their 
destructive work. Five consecutive days 
of rain were a great surprise to growers; 
there is little doubt now but that the crops 
will mature, so far as moisture is needed. 

VIRGINIA—At a meeting of the Va b’d of 
agri at Old Point Comfort last week, R. V. 
Gaines of Charlotte Co addressed the board 
relative to the establishment of a tobacco 
experiment station and model farm in Char- 
lotte Co. The soil in that section is suit- 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


i a ad 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small -cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
ee rm help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 

y. 








to cell bu 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
— es ——y aggomesny each order, and advertise- 

ust have address on, a rg 
- yl ye RR S we cannot forward re- 
. COPY must be received Friday to guarantee i ti 
in_ issue of the following week. yr nt “Ot 

FARMS FOR SALE”’ will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wil 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv = 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising i 
only, Ave cents a word each insertion. = 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


OR Sale—A fine five-year old dehorned registered Jer- 
sey bull that has recently been at the head of the 
State experiment station herd; son of Dots Lily, record 
19 lbs. butter in seven days, and 9460 lbs. milk in one year. 
This bullis half-brother to the cow that made 515 lbs. 
butter at State experiment station last year. I have two 
fine bull calves and some heifers, also afew mature cows 
that I will sell at reasonable prices. F. E. DAWLEY, 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 


dS aate St. Lambert and combination, for sale,6 
cows, 7 heifers, 18 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 

















PLBetred Berkshire pigs, 3 mos. old. Can furnish 
pairs at $15.00. C. C. ABBE, Sodus, NY. 
HOICE young cows wanted for dairy use. L. D. 
STOWELL, Blackcreek, New York. 
Registered stock. P. J. 


Ry euss Berkshire pigs. 
KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


—4 aday! We pay $5.00a day toman or woman 
$5.00 with rig to introduce our goods in the 
country. Write INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO., Parsons, 
Kansas. 
E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 
lie) wanted. The Serrated Weeder, 20c by mail. 
Send for circular and terms. SERRATED WEEDER 
CO., Middleboro, Mass. 











DOGS. 


5 Beagles and rabbit hounds, thoroughly broken, 2 to 
3 years old. Will take trail and keep it until rabbit 
is shot or holed. 
strain), 2 to 4 years old, 
know how to hunt fox. J. 
Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 
ULLIES—White and sable. Best pedigree. 
WELLMAN, Deerfield, Mass. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


100 American foxhounds, (Shaners 
ood voice, feet, and ear; and 
OWARD TAYLOR, Farmers’ 





Photo. 





bt yey King seed wheat, heavy yielding, red, 
smooth chaff. Yielded 40 bu. per acre with me this 
season. Write for description and prices. A. H. HOFF- 


MAN, Landisville, Pa. 


Oo lants and seeds for sale. 
GETT, Johnstown, Penn. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





GEORGE MUD- 





D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
e poultry on commission. Correspondence solicited. 
326 Washington St., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





ILL feed—Bran, middlings, gluten, hominy feed. Red 
Dog flour—mixed feed. Carlot buyers write for 
quotations. W. J. ARMSTRONG CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ARM fence, 18 to 25c per rod. Wire at wholesale price. 
BUCHANAN FENCE CO., Box 250, Smithville, Ohio. 


— eee WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 
ton. 











A Pleased Customer. 


P. J. Kirk, Fremont, Pa, dealer in English 
Berkshires, writes July 11, 1900: “‘As to my 
ads in American Agriculturist, they have 
been very satisfactory.” 

This letter was accompanied by a new 
order, which proves that if you try the 
Farmers’ Exchange column once, you are 
likely to use it whenever you have anything 
to sell. 





able for raising dark and bright tobacco. 
The board referred the matter to a commit- 
tee consisting of members from tobacco 
growing sections with instructions to fully 
investigate and report at a meeting to be 
held at Roanoke in Oct, 








We have an inquiry from Dardanelles, 
Turkey, about the best and most widely 
read agricultural paper in the wheat-grow- 
ing states, and have recommended Ameri- 
can Agriculturist—[{Warder, Bushnell & 
Glessner Co 
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Virginia 
Botetourt, Fincastle, 9 25-28 
Farmville, Farmville, O 10-12 
Rappahannock, Frederic 


burg, 
Shenandoah Valley, 
chester, 

North Carolina 
Piedmont Park, Winston- 
Salem, O 30-N 
South Carolina 


Lexington, Lexington, 
Oo 


Ss 
Win- 
8 


19-22 


23-25 


West Virginia 


Autumn Farm Festivals. 








age 98.] 
Manufacturers’ Agri, N At- 
tleboro t 11-13 


March field, Marshfield | 21 
M — s Vineyard, W " 

Sept ie. 19 
Mass’ Horticultural, Bos- 

Oct 2-3 

Midt.esex North, Lowell, 
——— South, 
mingha 


Sept 13-15 
" _ 
Nantuc —} "Nantucket, 


pt 18-19 


29-30 

Oxford, Oxford, Sept 6-7 
Plymouth, Bridge water, 

Sept 12-14 

Spencer, Spencer, Se pt 20-21 


Union, Blandford, Sent 12-14 
Weymouth, 8 Weymouth, 






Clarksburg, Clarksburg, S 3-6 Sept. 27-29 


— s Grove, Shephe — Worcester, Worcester, S 4-6 
Ay -T Worcester East, ( ‘linton, , 1 
Tyler, "Middiebourne, 28- ol Sept 12- 
ve N Mart insvlle, Worcester Northwest, 
Wetzel, New a. Ath ” ba "Sep 6 13.98 
orcester South, Sturbridge, 
Maryland ; Sept 13 “14 


Frederick, Frederick City Worcester West, Barre, S27-28 
oO 


9-12 
Hagerstown, Hagerstown, Rhode Island. 
O 1649 Kent, River Point, S 26-29 
Kent & Que en james 3, Fol- Pawtuxet Valley, River 
chester Beach, st Point, Sept 26-29 
Montgomery, Roc kvitle, Washington, Kingston, S11-14 
Talbot, Easton, 2 331 Connecticut. 
Siienechosstta. Beacon Valley, Naugatuck, 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Sept 18-19 
Amesbury, Sept 25-27 Branford, Branford, S 18-20 
Barnstable, Barnstable, Danbury, Danbury, Oct 1-6 
Aug 28-30 F armington Valley, Col- 
Berkshire, Pittsfield, S$ 11-13 linsville, S 6-7 
Blackstone Valley, Ux- Guilford, Guilford, 5 ‘4 
bridge Sept 11-12 Madison, Madison, 3 
Bristol, "Taunton, Sept 18-20 New Milford, New Mitford, 
Deerfield Valley, Charle- 11-13 
* mont, Sept 13-14 Newtown, Newtown, 3 25-3 27 
Eastern Hampden, Palmer, New London, Norwich, § 3-5 
Sept 18-19 Putnam./Putnam. Sept 11-13 
Essex, Peabody, Sept 18-20 HKockville, Rockville, S i. 20 
Franklin, Greenfield, S 19-20 Simsbury, Simsbury, 3-4 
Hampshire, Amherst, S 25-26 Southington, Southing gton, 
Hampshire, Franklin and S$ 3- 
Hampden, Northa aangto n, Tinion, Huntington, 8 13-19 
ect 3-4 Union, Somers 5 
Highland, Middle field, S 5-6 Wethersfield, W ethersfield, 


25- 26 (a) 2-2 
Willimantic, Willimantic. 
Sept 25-27 
Windham, Brooklyn, S 18-20 
Woodstock, S Woodsto« ik. . 


Hillside,Cummington, S 2 
Hingham, Hingham, 8S 25-26 
Hoosac Valley, North Ad- 
ams, Sept 4-6 
Housatonic, Great Barring- 
on, ept 26-27 8 
——— 


Grange Picnics and Field Meetings. 


IND. 


NATIONAL MASTER AARON JONES 





The grange campaign is now on and evy- 
ery Patron is expected to do his or her full 
part in educating farmers and others in 
the objects, purposes and principles of our 
order. All the state masters, state lectu- 
rers, Pomona and subordinate grange mas- 
ters and iecturers and all other speakers 
in our order are in great demand to attend 
grange picnics and field meetings of farm- 
ers. Now is the time to forge to tne front 
and promote the principles of the order that 
vill improve agricultural conditions and 
promote the welfare of our country and add 


to its general prosperity. Members can 
all take a part, and an important part, in 
this campaign. Let each member see to 


it personally that all their friends and ac- 
quaintances whose good opinion is sought 
and whose membership is desirable, are per- 
sonally invited and made to feel that they 
will be cordially welcomed at these grange 
picnics and field meetings. 

The way to receive greatest benefits from 
field meetings is for all to cordially co-oper- 
ate in arranging and in attending and have 
every detail carefully thought out in ad- 
vance. Do not forget the social feature, 
the cordial, fraternal and friendly greeting 
and the warm clasp of a fraternal hand 
and a welcoming smile will add to the pleas- 
ures and happiness of all. 

I shall be personally engaged in _ this 
grange campaign and ask no member to do 
harder work than I propose to do. That 
Patrons and others may communicate with 
me and receive quick reply, if they will ad- 
dress me as below, it will save time of all 
letters going to my home in Ind, and then 
being forwarded to me, and in some cases 
lost. All letters sent from July 27 to Aug 3 
should be in care of Hon Edmund Braddock 
of Medford, N J; Aug 3 to 6, care of J. A. 
“Tillinghast, Kingston, R I; ones 6 to 9, care 
ahHion N. J. Bachelder, Concord, N H; Aug 9 
to 12, care of Hon E. B. Norris, Sodus, _ 
‘Aug 12 to 17, care of Hon C. J. Bell,East 
Hardwick, Vt; Aug 17 to 30, care of 
Obadiah Gardner, Rockland, Me; Aug 30 to 
Sept 2, care W. C. Jewett, Worcester, Mass; 
Sept 2 to Sept 6, care Arnold Naudain, Jr, 
‘Stanton, Del; Sept 6 to 10, care of Hon 
Charles Downing, Indianapolis, Ind. 

I have taken American Agriculturist for 
three months and do not see how I ever 
got along without it.—[Oscar F,. Myers, New 
York. 





NEW YORK. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, July 30— 
Haying is late, with a light crop. Grain, 
corn and potatoes look well. The supply 
of milk is light. There is a good demand 
for good horses. Cows are hig Help for 
haying is not to be had at any price. 

Fermersville, Cattaraugus Co, July 30—A 
good hay crop is reported. Corn looks well. 
Peas for the canning factory are not all in 
yet; they are an average crop, far better 
than last year. Cows are shrinking badly, 
owing to flies and a disease of the eyes, 
causing many animals to be totally blind 
for a week or more. Early grain 
ing fine, better than late sown. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, July 30—Tobacco 
is growing rapidly. A barn southeast of 
Elbridge was struck by lightning and two 
head of cattle killed. The rains are of 
great benefit to pastures, corn, potatoes and 
cabbage. Oats will be short. A fair crop 
of wheat has been harvested. Some dam- 
age by Hessian fly 

Granby, Oswego Co, July 30—Since hay- 
ing and harvesting began there has been 
an abundance of rain, and all crops, with 
the exception of hay, wheat, and rye, are 
looking well. During the earlier part of 
the season, hay and wheat suffered very 
much, and when the rain did come it was 
too late to be of benefit to them. Most 
farmers have their wheat harvested, but 
haying is not yet all done; both crops are 
very light and poor. Most pieces of tobacco 


is look- 


are looking fine. Potatoes, at present, are 
also very promising, the bugs not doing 
as much damage this year. 

Horseheads, Chemung Co, July 30—A 


drouth of three weeks was broken July 25 
by a good rain that was timely for tobacco, 
sugar beets, corn, celery, onions and late 
potatoes. Tobacco bids fair to be an excel- 
lent crop; topping has begun and the leaves 
are spreading very rapidly about. "Hay and 
oats are poor crops in this vicinity, but the 
increased acreage and vigorous growth of 
corn will supply in a great measure the 
deficiency. Sugar beets will be a good crop. 

Jewett, Greene Co, July. 31—Very 
Hay a small crop. Very few plums, pears 
and apples. Corn fine. Squire Kipp, an 
old farmer, aged 82, died July 18. Forest 
worms have about destroyed the maples and 
some fruit trees. Bees are doing nothing, 
neither swarming nor making honey. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, July 30—A 
severe electric storm struck this place re- 
cently, destroying the farm buildings of 
Elordus 3eatty, excepting his dwelling. 
This was followed by another, lightning 
striking and killing a valuable cow and 
also burning the barn an dabout 40 tons of 
hay belonging to Arthur Siminton. These 
two farmers have sustained the heaviest 
losses. Fred Mathewson and H. D. Hall’s 
crops. were quite badly injured. 


dry. 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co, July 30—A very 
destructive storm passed through this 
county the night of the 20th. There were 


nine fires from lightning during the storm. 
Frank Freemyer’s barns and all outbuild- 
ings were burned, insurance $2000. Ed Mat- 
tice lost his barn filled with hay and grain. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, July 31—All 
crops have suffered from drouth, but hay 


most of all. In anticipation of an unusual 
shortage in the hay crop, many farmers 
are talking of reducing their stock. Rye 
was a fairly good crop and oats and corn 
are coming on nicely. Potato beetles are 
active, notwithstanding which the crop 
generally looks promising. Grasshoppers 
are said to be doing much damage in some 
places. The flow of milk has decreased in 
onsequence of dry pastures. New pota- 
toes are in market’ at from $1.25 to 1.75 per 


bbl. 
SILOS sivea 


Latest invention saving half the labor. 
Also Best Horse-power, Thresher, 
Clover-huller, Dog-power, Rye Thres- 
her and Binder, Fanning-mill, Feed- 
mill, Saw machine (circular and drag) 

d-rolle rT, Steam-engine, Ensilage and 
fodder-cutter, Shredder, Root-cutter, 
Corn-sheller. 


CEO. D. HARDER, Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill, N. Y¥. 
&@ Please tell what you wish to 
purchase, 











AMONG THE FARMERS 











THE ONLY baryon YOU NEED. 
We have on han nee SS GRAND 
NEW STEEL ROOFIN 
flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 

Price per square of 10x10 feet $ i 15 
or 100 square feet......... ® 

No other tool than a hatchet or hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. We furnish 
with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge. 

Write for our free catalogue No. 
of general merchandise _bo' by us 


, 
at 
Sherit’s and Reeeiver’s Sales. 
“OUR PRICES ARK ONE-HALF OF OTHERS.” 


CH HICAGOHOUSE WRECKING Co. 


W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. 
Dn a 
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How About a New Feed: 
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+ it will prove a great sav a of time, strength, 
** patience and nerve force and an economical move 
4 on your part to have one this fall. Then why not 
investigate the merits of the best series of cutters 
. on the market, 


= The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
$  ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


ra They are simple, strong, durable, most os 
** constructed and will do the same amount of wor 
e with half the power required by any other cutter on 
“ the market. Your equipment is incomplete without @ 
- one of these machines. They are made in all sizes 

» for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue @ 
: descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. 

, Drop us a line and see for yourself. 


$ BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL C0.,¢ 
$ Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass. ~% 
© 000090000000400000606 O $+ @ ake 


HORSE 


Machines for Threshing | and Cleaning Grain, 


Also machines for SAWING WOOD, with 
circular and crosscut drag saws. 


Acknow eotae dd regarding easy 
by all to ~bhe Best draft, durabil- 
ity and coma of ice 50-page pamphlet free 


A.W.GRAY’S SONS, "sistas 
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Pet 








Sole Mfrs,, 
P.O. Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 


FEED CUTTER and POWER 


Tread for 1, 2 and 8 Horse. 
1to8 Horse . 

Sweep Power. 

Catalogue 













THE MESSINGER MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa. 
with horse and 


WA N T E D MAN to sell Pasture Stoc 


Food. Salary $15 per week 
and 10 percent. on all sales. Farmer preferred. Previous ex- 
perience not essential. Pasture Stock Food is the 
greatest discovery ever made in practical and scientific 
feeding, and is sold on an absolute guarantee. Steady, per- 
manent trade easily established. Saimple bag, sufficient 
for two weeks’ feeding free. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
silver to cover express charges. PASTURE STOCK 
FUOD COMPANY, 330 Boyce Bidg., CHICAGO. 











When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention © 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Results of Bee Inspection—The commis- 
sioner of agri has just issued a statement 
showing the work accomplished by the 
four agents appointed for the inspection of 
bees according to the laws of 1899. Up to 
the present time the work of these agents 
has been confined to a few counties where 
diseases have beem most injurious to this 
great industry. Reports of the agents since 
the work began May 1 to July 31 are as fol- 
lows: Number of apiaries visited, 633; col- 
onies examined, 14,763; colonies diseased, 
4689: colonies condemned, 2604; colonies de- 
stroyed, 214. The colonies destroyed were 
so badly diseased that no treatment could 
save them and those condemned were sim- 
ply set aside for treatment. The commis- 
sioner will be pleased to receive letters 
from those in N Y state who have been, as 
he is, anxious to do anything he can to in- 
crease the product of the apiaries. A bul- 
letin has been prepared on the black or 
foul brood among bees and will be sent on 
application. 

Oneonta, Otsego Co, July 30—Farmers 
nearly through haying; the crop will be un- 
usually light, although the rains of the past 
three weeks have improved it very much. 
An exceptionally large acreage of corn has 
been planted and sown and it looks very 
fine. The potato crop is looking fine. 


Margaretville, Delaware Co, July 31— 
Weather has been hot, with frequent show- 
ers. Hay is yielding about the same as 
last year. Crops of all kinds look well. 
Good cows are worth from $30 to 40. Hay is 
selling at 10 to 12. Little building being 
done. Many city guests in town. 

Medway, Greene Co, July 30—On account 
of drouth all crops are light. Hay about 
a third of a crop. Oats light and short in 
straw. Rye very light. Nearly all new 
seeding is lost. Apples and pears poor and 
falling badly. Corn and potatoes show the 
effects of dry hot weather. Pastures poor 
and many are feeding. Buckwheat back- 
ward but looking well. 


Mayfield, Fulton Co, July 31—The hay 
crop is about gathered and is the smallest 
ever known here. Hundreds of acres 
did not produce 500 lbs per acre and on the 
average it would not be more than half a 
ton per acre. Corn, oats and potatoes that 
seemed to be doing so well in the early 
season have suffered badly, but the rain 
July 25 helped corn and potatoes. Oats 
were about ready to cut and the rain came 
too late. The straw will be short and the 
berry is light. Some farmers have cut and 
cured for hay. Pastures have dried up and 
cows have shrunk in milk. Farmers have 
had to feed for some time. Butter, eggs 
and hay advancing. New potatoes selling 
at retail for 75c per bu. The apple crop 
promises to be the best in many years. 
Blackberries are fine. Buckwheat is small; 
much was sown late and did not grow until 
during the drouth. 

Dickinson Center, Franklin Co, July 30— 
Grass light. Wet weather and haying de- 
layed. Corn late, of good color and large 
acreage. Potatoes promising. Oats and 
barley look fine. Cows not doing as well as 
usual. Pigs high and scarce. Help com- 
mands high wages and hard to find. Charley 
Parks recently lost 21 sheep by dogs in one 
night. Small amount of buckwheat sown. 


Clarkson, Monroe Co, July 31—A drouth 
worse than last year’s continued to July 4, 
when local showers fell and have continued 
frequently since. Wheat fell badly on ac- 
count of fly aided by high winds. Crop cut, 
much of it being mowed and raked by 
horse. Yield will be light, averaging 8 or 
10 bu. Oats and barley are short and light. 
On account of rains, beans, corn and pota- 
toes are doing nicely. Much millet and 
fodder corn being planted. The rains en- 
couraged cabbage planting, and a large 
acreage has been set. Many pieces of hay 
yielded better than was anticipated, though 
yield in general is very light. Charles Don- 
nally has bought Dr Sulliman’s large milk 
route in Brockport. 

Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, July 30—Show- 
ery weather, and farmers are a little be- 
hind with haying. The crop will be about 
70 per cent of last year’s. Oats all headed 
out and the crop looks very promising. The 
lost cow advertised by Rich Bros was re- 
cently found dead in pasture. The hop 
crop will no doubt be short of last year, as 
the cool weather in June did not allow of 
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their average hight; arms are short and 
many weak and missing hills. Corn look- 
ing weli, with an increased acreage. Re- 
turns for June milk from the Rockdale 
creamery were 90c per 100 Ibs. George La 
Homaden has purchased a round silo and 
is putting it up. Fruit promises well. 


Saratoga, Saratoga Co, July 31—The re- 
cent drouth proved the most serious for 
many years. While some meadows have cut 
about a ton to the acre for two years, this 
season one load of hay will clear four 
acres. Early potatoes are practically a fail- 
ure. Oats are light and corn and late po- 
tatoes need rain very much. Apples have 
fallen off very much of Mate, so that the 
crop will be far below an average. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co, July 30—The 
weather has been excessively warm. Rain 
has been greatly needed; corn curling bad- 
ly. Wells are giving out. Grass is unusu- 
ally light. Pastures are getting dry and 
short. Oats are beginning to turn. The 
strawberry season was at least a week later 
than usual; there was a larger crop than 
was expected, on account of the late frosts. 
Better prices ruled than last year. Red 
raspberries and blackcaps sold for 6 to 8c 
per qt. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, July 31—More 
rain than some of the farmers care for. 
A very light crop of hay harvested, but 
most of it was put in in good condition. 
Corn is looking well with a large acreage. 
Oats are not quite up to the average, but 
the late rains are making them look better. 
Not much buckwheat sowed. Butter 19c 
per Ib. 

Lebanon, Madison Co, July 31—After 
careful inquiry concerning the hay crop I 
would place the yield at about bo. per cent 
of a full crop. Corn, of which there is 
a large acreage, is now looking very prom- 
ising. In fact all fall crops are looking fine. 
Cattle are being freely sold at low prices 
on account of the scarcity of hay. Some 
grain is being bought and fed to cows, but 
on the whole farmers are depending on 
forage crops more and more each year.— 
iy. J. BB. 


Selkirk, Albany Co, July 31—Vegetation 
of all kinds needs rain, particularly newly 
mown meadows for fall pasturage. Rye 
was housed in good condition and is 75 per 
cent of a crop. Hay light, about 50 per 
cent. Corn and oats look fairly well. The 
apple crop is nearly a failure. Farmers 
owning large orchards will have barely suf- 
ficient for home use. Peaches are plenti- 
ful. E. A. and C. A. Niver have each a 
fine orchard of this fruit. 


Hector, Schuyler Co, July 31—One of the 
most severe drouths that has been known 
for 50 years was broken July 25. Many 
crops. were past help, such as barley, hay 
and early potatoes. Corn has held its own. 
Some buckwheat has had to be resowed. 
Pastures dried up and some are hard pressed 
for feed for their stock. Wells and streams 
were getting low. Either the drouth or 
blight or ‘both affected most all kinds of 
fruit trees. The hay crop is the shortest 
for many years. Spring seeding has per- 
ished on some fields. Wheat was affected 
by weevil or something that ate the stem 
off at the root. Cows have shrunk in 
milk, and but little butter is made. 


Holland, Erie Co, July 31—Haying is 
nearly over. A very light crop is reported. 
butter is selling for 194c, eggg 12 to 18c per 
doz. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, July 31—At an 
auction on the Rufus Atwood farm July 24, 
stock sold well, but household goods went 
very cheap. Haying is well along. Some 
report very short crop, but very good qual- 
ity. Oats are crowding on very fast. Bar- 
ley is very forward; the straw is short, but 
well filled. Hjll oat straw is hardly long 
enough to reap. Rye made a fair growth 
of straw, but is lightly filled. Late rains 
improved corn; it rolled badly through the 
middle of the day and it will be below an 
average crop. Early potatoes will be very 
light on account of drouth. Late ones prom- 
ise to be better. Bugs have been more 
trowblesome than usual. The dry weather 
has delayed buckwhea seeding, Pastures 
are brightening up. Cows have shrunk in 
milk. Young cattle are improving in con- 
dition and growth. More calves than usual 
raised this year. Veal calves in good de- 


mand at 6c per lb 1 w. Butter sells for 18 
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to 22c. Beef in good demand and sold on 
foot. Cheese 12 to l4c, eggs 15 to 18c. Bees 
are not doing well according to E, “ 
Sturtevant, who keeps a large apairy. 
Stephen H. Enfield is building a silo. Help 
in hayfield scarce and prices high. More 
attention is given to raising colts than of 
late. Not as many thinking of sheep as 
some predicted. Some Shropshire ewes 
suckled two nice lambs each. Buffalo flies 
are very troublesome to cows and other 
stock. A very great scarcity of pigs this 
spring. Mr E. L. Acome ships his entire 
output of cream to Troy at 12c per qt. 
Cabbage in Orleans Co—Orleans is one 
of the great cabbage as well as apple grow- 
ing counties of western N Y. I am a cab- 
bage raiser in a small way and have 10 
acres. My farm is in Carlton. Last year 
there was shipped from Kent about 1500 
tons of cabbage, from Carlton 1000 tons and 
about 300 or 400 tons from Waterport, three 
miles farther west. At Kendall, five miles 
east of Kent, from 2000 to 3000 tons were 
shipped. The next station east is Morton 
and the acreage there is about like that at 
Kendall and Carlton. The acreage in Ken- 
dall has increased slightly and in Carlton 
about 40 or 50 per cent over last year. The 
town of Yates west of Carlton, has doubled 
its acreage. Gaines, Murray and Albion 
have increased their acreage considerably. 
Conditions are very different from last year. 
Planting began very generally June 18 to 
20. Where care was used in putting on 
plenty of water, nearly all plants lived and 
began growing at once. There are many 
single specimens measuring 30 in across. 
Rains have been frequent enough since 
July 4 to keep them growing finely. I think 
that three-fourths are four or five weeks 
advanced in growth over last season. Most 
all the cabbage here are Danish Ball head 
or seed bought from that variety.—[I. N. S. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Farmers Will Picnic—The annual picnic 
of Morris, Essex and Union county farm- 
ers will be held at the usual place, Swine- 
field Bridge, Aug 16. An interesting pro- 
gram has been prepared. 


Mercer Co—On the farm of J. A. Kunkel 


one of the best crops of wheat ever pro- 
duced in this country has just been har- 
vested. Whether the varieties sown last 
fall,—Pedigree Giant, Pride of Genesee and 
Winter Fife—did better than other kinds, 
Mr Kunkel does not know, but the results 
indicate that large yields are possible with 
these varieties. A great deal, however, is 
due to thorough culture given to the fields 
and to liberal fertilization. He plowed from 
7 to 8 in deep last fall. The ground 
was heavily fertilized with stable manure 
which was plowed under. Afterwards the 
field was top-dressed with 50 bu of lime per 
acre. The ground was thoroughly pulver- 
ized before seeding and when the wheat 
was drilled in an additional 100 lbs of fer- 
tilizer per acre was used. The straw was 
tall and stiff and stood up well. Mr Kunkel 
has a most promising prospect for oats: 


Mercer Co—Corn is of good color and dur- 
ing the hot weather has grown rapidly. 





Haying and harvesting about over with 
better crop of hay than last year. Best 
wheat crop known for years. Oats a good 
crop and housed in splendid condition. 


Potatoes look well. Peaches will be plenti- 
ful. New rye straw $8 per ton, potatoes 
60c per bu. 

Burlington, Burlington Co, July 30— 
Farmers through harvesting hay crop which 
was very large; it is selling now for $12. 
Wheat crop the largest for years. Thresh- 
ers report grain first class in every respect; 
wheat, rye and oats. Corn late, but 
is looking well. Early cut corn out of the 
way and grgund being seeded to clover 
or a second crop of small truck putin. Irish 
potatoes a fair crop: sweets looking as if 
the yield would be 125 per cent. The same 
is true of watermelons. Tomatoes are doing 
well. Peach crop a full one with good 
prices. Apples one-third or less of full crop 
compared with last. year, and prices low on 
early fruit. Bartlett pears half a _ crop. 
Kieffers will be 300 per cent of a crop com- 
pared with last year. One grower reports 
his orchard as yielding first year 10 baskets, 
second 40, third 1000, and this year over 5000 
on 30 acres. In nearly every orchard old 
enough to bear trees are now bending till 
all the ‘outer limbs are resting on the 
ground. Strawberry crop was good. Plen- 
ty of rain nearly all the spring. 

















PENNSYLVANIA. 
Factoryville, Wyoming Co, July 30— 
Haying nearly completed with a 
light crop, though better than was 
anticipated. Some are cutting oats 
which are more than an average 


crop. Corn is making a wonderful growth. 
Early potatoes made a large growth of 
vines, but do not yield very well; late va- 
rieties blighting in many places. In some 
fields vines are already dead and the crop 
will not be worth digging. Apples will be 
a large crop and look very fair. Grapes 
would have been a good crop but are rotting 
badly, some kinds worse than others. The 
Moyers went first; all gone. Concords and 
Wordens seem to stand it the best. During 
thunder storms barns have been burned and 
cattle and horses killed. July 5 a very 
heavy shower was accompanied by severe 
wind which uprooted many fruit trees. On 
the farm owned by Myron Dean and occu- 
pied by Mr Odell, the barn and crib were 
unroofed and otherwise damaged. The 
creamery here is doing a very good busi- 
ness, retailing to local customers for 22c. 


Report: of Fish Commission—At the an- 


nual meeting of the Pa fish commission last 
week, the reports of hatching station su- 
perintendents showed that with the excep- 
tion of one year, all reeords of the commis- 
sion were broken in fish hatching, there 
having been a total of 83,673,891 fish hatched 
or distributed between June 1, 1899, and 
June 1, 1900. In detail the figures are: 
White fish, 32,000,000; pike perch, 23,110,000; 
blue pike, 7,800,000; shad, 14,300,000; frogs, 
300,000; brook trout, 3,900,000: Atlantic 
salmon, 249,164; lake trout, 4000. Fish of 
one year or over: Brook trout, 9012; Cali- 
fornia trout, 665; hybrid trout, 550; brown 
trout, 500; total, 81,673,891. In addition brook 
trout eggs prepared in series of develop- 
ment for the use of the public schools of 
the state, 1,500,000. The superintendents 
recommended that hereafter no applications 
for brook trout shall be received after April 
30, that hereafter trout will be shipped to 
applicants when, in the opinion of the su- 
perintendents, it will be for the best results 
for the streams, and that requests for other 
dates of shipment will be disregarded. These 
recommendations were unanimously adopt- 
ed. The following officers were elected for 
the next fiscal year: Pres, S. B. Stillwell, 
Scranton; treas, H. C. Demuth, Lancaster; 
sec’y, D. P. Corwin, Pittsburg; correspond- 
ing sec’y, J. A. Dale, York; assistant, W. E. 
Meehan, Philadelphia. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, the market remains quiet, 
with only a moderate trade on old con- 
tracts. Stocks, however, are continually 
growing lighter and the feeling is firm. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state and Pacific coast crop of 
799, ch 13@14c p ib, prime 114%@12%c, medium 
8@10c, common 7@8c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 
2@6c. German crop of ’99 35@40c. 

At London, steady, Pacific coast 12@16%c. 

HOP NOTES. 

Many growers in Ore state that, owing to 
the low price of hops and the scarcity and 
high price of labor this year, many of the 
yards will be left unpicked, as the crop 
will not pay. Reports from the various 
yards indicate a very fair crop. 

The Oregon hop growers’ ass’n is re- 
ported to have received an offer of 15c p 
lb for prime hops, new crop, or the high- 
est figure obtainable if the price goes above 
that point. To receive this the ass’n must 
guarantee to pick only three-fourths of its 
crop. President Jones and W. W. Cot- 
ton, attorney for the ass’n, believe that it 
is for the interest of the ‘hop growers to 
adopt this proposition. The offer will be 
held open until Aug 10. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 48c 
p bu, No 2 white oats 31c, bran $17 p ton, 
middlings 18, hay 16@19, straw 10@13. Eggs 
14@15c p dz, live chickens 9c p Ib, broilers 
15@16c. New potatoes 60@75c p bu, old 30c, 
ch cabbage 3 p 100, apples 25@50c p bu, 
green peas 80c@1, butter beans 40@50c, to- 
matoes 1 75@2, sweet corn 8@10c p dz, red 
raspberries 10@12c p qt, currants 6@7c, 
peaches 90c@1 25 p 12 qt bskt. 

At Albany, potatoes $1 50@1 75 p bbl, 
cabbage 3@4 p 100, blackberries 8@9c p qt, 
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raspberries 8@9c, peaches 1 25@1 50 p cra. 
Eggs 18c p dz, live chickens 14@15¢c p Ib 
broilers 20c d w, turkeys 114%@12%c. Corn 
49@50c p bu, oats 31@35c, rye 60@6l1c, bran 
17@18 p ton, hay 15@18. Milch cows 30@45 
each, veal calves scarce at 7@7%c p lb 1 w, 
hogs 54%@5%c. 

At Buffalo, eggs 1244@13%c p dz, turkeys 
7T@%c p lb 1 w, fowls 9%c, broilers 12@13c, 
spring ducks 9@10. Potatoes $1 50@2 p bbl, 
southern onions 1 75@2, turnips 1@1 40, 
beets 10@15c p dz bchs, carrots 8@12c, cel- 
ery 20@30c, cauliflower 1@1 25, cabbage 1@ 
Z p 100, cucumbers 15@30c p dz, lettuce 10@ 
20c, green peas, 90c@110 p 1% bu sack, 
tomatoes 1 25@1 50 p bu. Apples 2 50@3 25 
p bbl, pears 2 25@2 50, currants 2@5c ~y qt, 


raspberries 6@10c, blackberries 5@8c, ch 
peaches 1 25@1 35 p case. Corn meal 95c p 
100 lbs, middlings 85c, bran 85c, corn 52c 
p bu. 


At Rochester, oats 31@338c p bu, rye 55@ 
56c, bran $17@18 p ton, cornmeal 20@21, 
middlings 18@19. Wax beans 30c p bu, peas 
75@90c, potatoes 60c, cabbage 4c p head, 
carrots 30@35c p dz bchs, cucumbers 35c p 
dz, lettuce 20c, carrots 3c p Ib, peaches 2 p 
cra. red raspberries 5c p pt. Eggs 14@ 
15c p dz, chickens 12@13c p lb dw, fowls 10 
@12c, turkeys 12@14c. ducks 13@14c. 

At Watertown, eggs 14@l5c p dz, live 
fowls 7@8c p lb, broilers 12%c, turkeys 8c, 
spring lambs 5@6c, steers 4%@5c, veal 
calves 5@5%c. Potatoes 60@80c p bu, green 
peas 70@80c, string beans 40@50c, cucumbers 
1@3c each, cabbage 2@3c, summer squash 
2c, beets 3@4c_ p bch, carrots 3c, tomatoes 
7@8c p lb, sweet corn 18@20e’p dz. Hay $14 
@15 p ton, oat straw 7@8, bran 19, mid- 
Glings 19, 





Grange Notes. 





Pleasant grange of Clearfield Co will hold 
its sixth annual picnic in the grove west of 
Utahville, Aug 9. Indications are it will be 
a great gathering of farmers. 

Hon Louis Piollet of the state grange 
executive committee is a condidate for the 
legislature from Bradford Co. Brother 
Piollet is a practical farmer and one his 
constituents could repose responsibility in 
if elected. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price is 2%c 
p qt. The average paid for the surplus has 
been $1.24 p can. Owing to the recent hot 
wave the demand exceeded the supply and 
prices in some instances were higher than 
the above stated. Retail dealers in the ten- 
ement districts were obliged to raise their 
prices. The cooler weather of the latter 
part of last week reduced the demand and 
the supply was ample. 

Keceipts by rail and other sources in 
40 qt cans for week ended July 28 were as 
follows: 

Fluid Cond’ns’d 
milk Cream milk 


Del, Lack & W........ 22,950a 925 _— 





Oa er ee hore 32,353 1,559 362 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 8,295 91 410 
N Y Cent eeaned haul). 23,300b 1,190 — 
Ontario aoe . 33,124 5,034 == 
WeO6E- BMOTC wc cccteicse 12,038 2,002 175 
Susquehanna ......... 13,769 244 414 
PRG REOET « dastcn ss devices 3,025 — _ 
New Haven.......... 7,636 — _— 
Lehigh Valley. -.- 14,050 595 —_ 
Other sources.......... 5,000 65 50 

Total receipts....... 175,540 11,705 1,411 

ESE WER dec sccic cece 176,103 9,101 1,387 

Daily average....... 25,077 1,672 202 


a In addition, 26,150 qts bottled milk. 
b In addition, 54,400 qts bottled milk. 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, July 30—The weather was 
rather more favorable last week for ship- 
ping cheese, and prices remained pretty 
steady in the city for anything that did not 
show the effects of heat. Colored stock 
was more scarce and in better demand than 
white, both large and small, and sold at a 
better price, although no difference seems 
to have been made here to-day. Stocks in 
the factories are not large for the time of 
year, as salesmen have kept them moving 
right along from week to week. After this 
week’s shipment it is not likely that more 
than 16 or 17 days’ make will remain on 
the shelves, which is five to six days short 
of the usual amqgunt held on the first of 
Aug. Sales were as follows: Large colored 
4790 bxs at 8%c, large white, 150 at 85¢c, 1795 
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at 8%c; small white, 950 at 91%4c; small col- 
ored, 895 at 91%4c, 75 at 944c; total, 865. bxs. 
Sales, on the curb amounted to abcut 1000 





bxs, large at 9@9%c, and 500 small a% 9%@ 
9%c. Creamery butter sold was 36 pligs at 
1914c, and 120 at 19%c. 


At Ogdensburg, 15 lots, 1394 bxs cheese 


were offered Saturday; 9c was bid but no 
sales reported. Subsequently sales ‘were 
made at 9%c, while some were held for 9%4c. 


A York ‘State Patron’s Home — The 


frontispiece in this issue of American Agri- 
eulturist shows the comfortable home of 
Past Assistant Steward F. O. Berry of the 
York state grange, who is also one of the 
farmers’ institute speakers. F. O. and G. 
W. Berry manage farms at Pooleville ag- 
gregating 860 acres which are generally 
rented for dairy purposes, although some 
hops are raised. Milk is shipped to the New 
York city market. G. W. Berry has some 
of the finest Holstein-Friesian cattle in 
York state. F. O. Berry is very enthusias- 
tic in grange work, being past master of 
Madison Co Pomona, which has 12 flourish- 
ing granges. He is also a Mason, Odd Fel- 
low, Knight of Pythias and a veiled 
prophet. 











Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metai 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the inarket a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 20-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifie more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed * 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
an* size and width of tire to fit any axle. 








WE ARE JEALOUS 


ot Page Fences, and zealous to make them better. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 

















Cheaper than wood. Special Prices to Churches and (em. 
eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap, Catalogue Free, 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, Box B. Winchester, Indiana, 


New York State Fair, 


SYRACUSE. 
Aug. 27.---Sept. t, 1900. 


$40,000 IN PREMIUMS AND PURSES. 
CGRANCE DAY, 


TUESDAY, AUG. 28. 


Prominent officers of the State and National 
tranges will be present. Every farmer in the 
state should be in attendance on that day. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


The State Fish and Game Commission and the 
American Museum of Natural History of New 
York City will each make large and fine exhibits. 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES 
On all the railroads, to this the largest and best 
agricultural exposition ever held in the state. 
GENERAL ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 
SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST. 


J. H. DURKEE, Manager. S. €. SHAVER, Secy, 


ALBANY, N. Y¥. 


CORNED BEEF 


We use only FRESH BEEF, and then 
nothing but the plates. 
WE CUARANTEE THE QUALITY. 
Everybody orders again, as the CORNED 
BEEF is as we represent. Write for prices— 
will answer promptly. 
GEO. NYE & COMPANY, 








Springfield, Mass, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


IIo 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 














Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot oe siecle’ 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Ghicago.........- ay,| 70 | 39%, | “ar a | 2 
New \ork.......- ‘3134 76M, 434 3634! .2724] .28 
Boston, .....s0005] — -— A8t 42 31 31 
Toledo ... ....0.-] -T7M} .T1L40] 42g] .334_] 2514) .21 
St Louis....... st2be) .T0%| .58 1 23 21 
Minneapolis 74 68 38 29 25 23 
Liverpool....... -90 | .83%y] 53 | 45%] -- — 














At Chicago, corn has ruled easy without 
being particularly weak, Sept selling main- 
ly at 37%@39c, outside prices secured with 
difficulty. Weather conditions as a whole 
have proved favorable throughout most of 
the corn belt, and this has had its infiu- 
ence upon the market. Rainfall has been 
liberal, and many operators who had held 
for am advance sold out in the belief that 
they could buy in at a lower level at a 
subsequent date. Advices from the country 
continue to point to positive damage in 
Kan and Neb, but news of this character 
has lost some of its force. A steadying in- 
fluence in corn is the better demand onship- 
ping account and at every price concession 
buyers take hold with renewed interest and 
a good cash trade is enjoyed on both do- 
mestic and export account. No 2 in store 
quotable around 39c p bu, No 2 yellow 40c. 

Wheat trade fairly active but unsettled, 
interest centering in crop conditions. Con- 
tract grade of cash wheat has recently sold 
at 75@75t6e p bu, Sept a slight premium. See 
review under Commercial Agriculture. 

The oats market sold off ic to the level 
of 22%4c p bu for Sept and 22@22'4c for No 2 


in store. At the bottom a feeble recovery 
took place. This cereal has been influenced 
by corn. Interest in the market not great. 


Some reports that rains in the west served 
to delay harvest operations, this causing 
temporary support. Cash demand is fairly 
liberal, exports moderate. 

Rye receipts small, possibly increasing a 
little, market much of the time depressed. 
Following the weakness in wheat, rye prices 
went off 1@2c before there was any show 
of recovery. The demand is restricted and 
export business unimportant. No 2 in store 
51@52c p bu, Sept 52@53c. 

A between seasons’ barley market carries 
with it the usual dullness. Receipts are 
restricted, made up mainly of old barley 
of indifferent character, and the new crop 
will not move freely for some days. The 
demand for feeding grades is fair but not 
urgent, while many of the maltsters are 
awaiting cooler weather. Quotations cover 
a range of 35@47c p bu for poor to choice. 

Timothy seed has been somewhat unset- 
tled with increased desire to sell Sept: 
transactions in a few cars at $3 40 p 100 
lbs. Receipts small and old seed by sample 
quotable at a range of 2 50@3 50 for poor 
to extra. Clover seed quiet in the absence 
of offerings of consequence. Contract prime 
quotable around 8, Oct new seed 9 15@9 25. 

At New York, the export demand for 


wheat and corn continues a prominent fea- 
ture in the market and has been larger than 
for several months past, while oats have 
been taken in fair proportions. The grain 
trade has undergone no marked change and 
remains somewhat unsettled. July wheat 
81%c p bu, do corn 44%c, No 2 mixed oats 
27l4%4c, do white 29c, state rye 54@55e on 
track, barley 46c. Flour quiet at $4@4 25 
for fcy winter patents. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 























LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COV“PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900 1899 1900| 1899} 1900] 1899 

Chicago. P 100 Ibs -. |$5.80]$5.95) $5.30} $4.60] $4.35] $5.50 
WOW TOC .ccccecsccs 5.75] 5.75] 5.60} 5.00] 4.85) 5.00 
Buffalo........... «..| 5.80) 5.70) 5.50) 4.60) 4.75) 5.50 
Kansas City .........| 5.50} 5.50) 5.15) 4.55) 4.25) 5.00 
Pittsburg . . tip atonal 5.65 565 5. 50 435 4. 65! 5 00 





At Chicago, cattle have been doing een 
Early last week prices moved up 15@25 
under a moderate supply of desirable ination 
and brisk demand from small 
classes of buyers. Salesmen ex- 
perienced difficulty in maintaining 
the full advance, as. this’ stimulated 
shipments from the country. But in the 
main, trade has been satisfactory. The 
foreign markets have been strong with Amer- 


ican steers in the London market selling 
close to 14c p Ib, estimated dressed weight. 
Locally a number of fine beeves have cross- 
ed the scales at $5 65@5 85, bulk of sales, 
5 60 downward to 5 15, rough lots usual dis- 
count, 


Fancy beef steers, 9560@5 8C Poor to fcy bulls, a 6C@4 40 
Good to extra. 525@5 50 Canners, 2 25@2 75 
Common to far. 420@5W Feeders. selected. 450@ 475 
‘Texas grass steers, 325@4 0 Stoekers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 3 50@ 425 
Western range steers, by +} 65 Calves, 300 lbs up, soe 525 
Native heifers, 324a475 Calves, veal. 25@ 650 


Fair to good cows, 3 25@450 Milch cows, each, PY 00@45 00 


The hog market did not fully hold the 
slight advance of early last week which 
carried prices close to 5%c. Packers want 
the hogs but insist that prices are too high 
considering the prevailing market for cured 
meats and lard. A moderate shipping de- 
mand is noted but not sufficient to greatly 
stimulate prices. Good to choice mixed and 
heavy hogs $5 15@5 30, selected lots a slight 
premium, rough droves 4 90@5 10 

Sheep offerings more commensurate with 
the character of the demand and market 
steadier. There has been no oversupply of 
really good to choice muttons. Stock sheep 
have been shown more favor. Lambs plen- 
tiful but selling readily. The market as a 
whole has shown considerable stability. Fair 
to good native sheep $3 50@4 25, yearlings 
4 40@4 50, feeders 3 15@3 50, ewes and mixed 
lots 3 25@4, common to choice lambs 4 75 
@5 75. 

At Pittsburg, prime fat cattle generally 
steady, common grades rather easy. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 100 cars, Quo- 
tations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, 5 55@5 65 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 20 

Good, 120 to 1509 Ibs, rt 50 Poor to good fat cows, 2 50@4 25 
Fair, 900 to 1100 ibs, 55@490 Heifers, 700 to 110 Ibs, 400@505 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibe, toned 20 Bologna cows,phd. 800@15(0 
Rough, half fat, 450 F'sh cows & springers.20 0n@50) 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 37 ‘snd 25 Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 

Hogs in aetive demand Monday of this 
week, when 25 double decks came in. Prices 
about steady. Heavy droves $5 50, Yorkers 
and mediums 5 60@5 62%, pigs 5 65@5 70. 
The market for sheep rules stronger and 
prices slightly higher; 10 cars in Monday. 
Sheep 4@4 65, lambs higher at 4@6. 


At Buffalo, cattle steady Monday of this 


week; receipts 125 cars. Shipping steers 
$5@5 75, stockers and feeders 3 50@4 40, 


veal calves 5 50@6 25. 
70 cars received Monday. 
ers 5 60, medium heavy 5 50@5 55. Sheep 
higher with 20 double decks in Monday. 
Sheep 4 25@4 75, lambs 4 50@6 25 

At New York, cattle stronger. Fair to 
choice steers $4 50@5 95, bulls 3 50@4, butch- 
er cows 1 90@4 20. Veal calves ruled fairly 
active, with poor to choice selling at 3 75@ 
7. Hogs lower at 5 80 for average prime, 
and 4 80@5 50 for rough. Choice sheep and 
lambs in good demand, poorer grades quiet. 
Common to good sheep 2 59@4 80, do lambs 
4 75@6 62l4c, fey 7 25. 

At London, American cattle lower at 11@ 
12%c p lb estimated dressed weight; sheep 
11@12e, refrigerator beef steady. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade is looking up a little, 
more buyers on the market and a fair in- 
auiry for horsés suitable for eastern and 
export trade. Desirable Boston chunks are 
salable at $85@140 and popular prices for 
well-finished heavy draft animals 150@225. 
Prices as a whole have averaged slightly 
better and quotations are revised as fol- 
lcws: 


Hog market steady; 
Pigs 5 70, York- 


Express and heavy draft,............ $70@225 

1150 to 1400-Ib chunks,............+..05 50@130 

Carriage teams. cocccccccccccccs. « IDO@D00 

DOREY OTD «6 oc coca pees ccccncécccaccccescsesd 65@300 

Saddle horses ............ tweens thon cebu 65@175 

General purpose,..........-.eeceeees+--30@ 60 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 

Receipts continue to fall off somewhat, 
although pastures in the northwest have 
been benefited by recent rains. Consider- 
able quantities of butter are taken for home 
consumption and there is a fair demand 
on both shipping and storage account, chief- 
ly for the latter. Extra creamery has ruled 
steady at19c atChicago and 20@21'%cin east- 
ern markets, being in comparatively light 
supply. Choice dairy in good demand, but 
receipts show much irregularity in quality. 
Inquiry for other grades good and stocks 
here have kept well cleaned up. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, emy 
easier at 19@20c p Ib, ladle 15@16c, fey cmy 
prints 21@23c.—At Pittsburg, ecmy 20@22%4c, 
dairy 15@16c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tub 
9144@21c pv Ib, prints 20@22c, dairy 16@20c.— 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


At Albany, 
At Buffalo, 


dairy 19@20c.— 
dairy 14@19c.— 


emy 20%@22c, 
cmy 19%@20c, 


At Watertown, cmy 21@22c, dairy 17@19.— 
At Rochester, cmy 20@22c. 

At New York, receipts have increas- 
ed somewhat, market about steady. 
Cmy extra 19%4¢e p lb, firsts 18% 
@19\e, state dairy fey 18%c, firsts 
18c, western imt cmy fey i7%%c, firsts 16% 


@161 lec, 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, emy 17@2I1c, dairy 
14c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 2l1c, prints 22c, 
dairy 15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 21@ 
22c p Ib, firsts 18@20c, dairy prints 17@19c, 
ladle 16@18c. 

At Boston, under lighter 
steady demand, the market 


and a 
about 


receipts 
rules 


steady. Vt and N H cmy extra 20%c p lb, 
N Y 20@20%c, western 20@20%4¢c, firsts 17@ 


19c, Vt dairy extra 18@18i%4c, do N Y 18c, 

firsts 16@1l7c, western imt cmy extra 16%c, 

firsts 16c, ladle extra 15%@l6e, firsts lic. 
The Cheese Market. 

The cheese market has shown some im- 
provement in prices and demand is good for 
nearly all lines. Storage buying continues 
in fair proportions and some stock is going 
to the harvest sections. Export trade is 
reported quiet, as stocks can be bought at 
the seaboard more advantageously than in 
the west. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
914@10c.—At Albany, cheddars 8%@9'é4c, 
flats 8@9c.—At Buffalo, full cream 8@9%c.— 
At Watertown, small 10@10%c.—At Roches- 
ter, 10%@lic. 

At New York, a fairly healthy tone ex- 
ists, prices about steady. State large fcy 
9@9\%c p lb, do small 9%@10c, fair to ch 8@ 
9c, light skims 74%@8%c, full 2@2%ée. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y ch 


10ec p lb, part skims 7@8ec.—At Pittsburg, 
N Y 10@10%c, state 9%@10c. 
Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 9c p lb, twins 


lic, Young America 11@11%c.—At Colum- 
bus, N Y cheddars 10%c, state flats 9c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, steady. N Y 
cheddars 104@10%c p Ib, fiats 10%@l11c. 

At Boston, market continues steady at 
nearly unchanged prices. N Y twins extra 
94 @9t4e p Ib, — 8@8%4c, Vt twins extra 
9%4c, firsts 8@8t4c, western twins extra 9@ 
9c, firsts 8@8ise, Ohio flats 8%@9c, firsts 
8144@9c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware: 
house, car or dock. From these, country con, 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, trade continues dull, prices 
lower. Ch marrow $2 05 p bu, common 1 80 
@2, mediums 1 80@2, ch pea 2 12%@2 17%, 
red kidney 1 75@2 05, white kidney 1 85@ 
2 30, yellow eye 2 17%@2 20, Cal-lima 3 55, 
imported 1 35@1 95. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a good demand for nearly 
all lines, strictly fresh lots firm. Nearby 
fey at mark 18@19c p dz, prime 14@18c, 
western 12%.@l5c, do loss off 144%.@15téc. 

At Boston, steady under moderate re- 
ceipts. Nearby fcy at mark 21c p dz, east- 
ern 12@1l7c, Vt and N H ch live, Mich 13% 
@1l4c, western 11@13%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, apples fairly steady, ber- 
ries in moderate supply and demand, water- 
melons lower, muskmelons firm. Jersey and 
nearby apples $1 25@2 p bbl, Le Conte pears 
1 50@3, huckleberries 6@9c p qt, blackberries 


3@7e, currants 24%@3'%c, raspberries 7@8c 
p pt, Del grapes 1 50@2 p carrier, apri- 
cots 15@20c p 8-lb bskt, peaches 1@2 p car- 


rier, wild goose plums 60c@1, muskmelons 
1 50@3 p case, watermelons 15@28 p 100. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, unsettled. Bran $15@17 p 
ton, middlings 16@20, red dog 20@21, linseed 
meal 28 50, cottonseed meal 25 60, screenings 
30@75c p 100 Ibs, corn chops 82%4c, brewers’ 
meal and grits 1 08@1 10, coarse meal 92@ 
95c. 

Hay and Straw. 
York fairly active at slightly 
Ch timothy 92146@95c p 100 Ibs, 
No 2 80@82%4c, clover mixed 


At New 
better prices. 
No 1 90@92%c, 





75@80c, no grade 50@60c, 
@80c, oat 45@55c, 


jong rye straw 70 
wheat 40@50c. 


At Boston, choice grades continue in fair 
demand, lower, quiet. Prime timothy $17@ 
18 p ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, 
fine 12@14, clover mixed 12@14, prime rye 
straw 14@15, tangled 9@10, oat 8@9. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, southern stock quiet, near- 
by in moderate supply and steady. L Il 
prime $1 75 p bbl, Jersey 1 75, southern 1 50 
@1 75, yellow sweets 3 50@4 p bbl, red 2 25 
@2 75. 

At Boston, receipts have ruled compara- 
tively light, prices generally firm and slight- 


ly higher. LI Rose and Hebrons 2 25@2 50 
p bbl, Jersey 2 25@2 50, Norfolk 1 50@2 25, 
east shore 1 50@2 25. 


Poultry. 

At New York, market generally well sup- 
plied and about steady. Live spring chick- 
ens 12@14c p lb, fowls 10%c, turkeys 7@8c, 
ducks 50@60c p pair, geese 70c@$1, pigeons 
15@20c, iced turkeys 7@9c p Ib, Phila broil- 
ers 16@20c, do western 11@15c, fowls 10@11c, 
squabs 1@2 25 p dz. 

At Boston, choice fowls have been in good 
demand, broilers about steady. Live fowls 
10c p lb, chickens 12@12%c, northern and 
eastern fowls 10@12c da w, chickens 12@16c, 
spring ducks 10@12%c, pigeons 1@1 25 p dz, 
western iced turkeys 8@9c, fowls 10@11%c, 
broilers 12@14c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, choice green peas scarce 
and wanted, sweet corn and tomatoes ruled 
firmer, other vegetables generally steady 
if choice. L I beets $1 p 100 bchs, turnips 
75c@1, carrots 75c@1, sweet corn 40@80c p 
100, cabbage 1 75@2, cucumber pickles 1 50 
@3 p 1000, Jersey cucumbers 50@75c p bx, 
ege plant 75c, peppers 50@65c, celery 40@ 
50c p dz bchs, lima beans 75c@2 p bu, to- 
matoes 40c@1, Jersey string beans 75c@1 p 
bag, green peas 50c@1 50, squash 50@75ic p 
bbl. 


At Boston, 
peas generally 
String beans 25@50c 
beets 75c, onions 50c, 

_ spinach 15c, turnips 75c, carrots 75c@1, cab- 
bage 4@5c each, sweet corn 30@40c p dz, 
radishes 15c, cucumbers 1 50@2 p 100, musk- 
melons 1 50@2 p bx, watermelons 25@30 p 
100, peaches 1 50@2 p 6 bskt cra. 

Wool. 

A somewhat stronger feeling is noted in 
wool and manufacturers are again on the 
market, several sales of good-sized lines be- 
ing reported. Texas wool growers are said 
to be storing some 4,000,000 lbs of the clip, 
believing that there is a shortage, and man- 
ufacturers must come to their terms sooner 
or later. The firm feeling at the close of the 
London sales tended to arrest the decline 
and prices are generally steady at about the 
recent range. At Chicago, bright medium 
unwashed fleeces from Wis, Ill, Mich, Ind 
and Ia are quoted at 21@23c p lb, do fine 
medium 19@20c, do coarse 20@22c. At sea- 
board markets, O and Pa fine unwashed 19 
@20c, do Mich and N Y 17@18c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND~ 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 


onions and green 
stock quiet. 
p bu, shell 75c@$1 25, 
parsley 25c, peas 2, 


cabbage, 
steady, other 





hay $13@16 p ton, rye straw 10@12 50, bran 
16 50@17 50, corn 44%c p bu, oats 3lc. Eggs 
13%4@14c p dz, live fowls 11@11%c, spring 


chickens 12@15c, ducks 10@1lc. Apples 1@ 
1 75 p bbl, whortleberries 5@7c p at, black- 
berries 4@6c, ch peaches 1 50@1 65 p 6 bskt 
cra, plums 15@18c p 10 1b bskt. Potatoes 
1@1 15 p bbl, sweets 2 25@2 75, onions 50@ 
60c p % bbl bskt. 

At pie teed middlings $16@18 50 p ton, 
bran 16 50@17, hay 12@15 50, corn 50c p bu, 
oats 31%c. Eggs 13%c p dz, live chickens 
10@11c p lb, ducks 12@14c d w. Potatoes 40 
@50c p bu, beets 1 75@2 p bbl, lettuce 4@ 
6, turnips 1@1 25, celery 40@50c p dz bchs, 
cabbage 1@2 p cra, tomatoes 1@1 25 p bu, 
peas 1 25@1 50, cucumbers 1 50, green beans 
‘1 25@1 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 11@ 
12c p dz, live spring chickens 1214@13c, fowls 

@10%c, spring ducks 9@lle. Corn 42%c 
p bu, oats 28c, hay $14@16 p ton. straw 7@ 
11, bran 14 50@17 50, middlings 19. Peaches 
75c@1 25 p 6 bskt carrier, apples 75c@1 p bbl, 
pears 20@40c p bskt, cantalounes 25@50c, 
watermelons 10@20 p 100. Potatoes 1 25@ 
1 50 p bbl, sweets 3@3 50, cabbage 1 50@3 50 
p 100, tomatoes 40@60c p carrier, lettuce 
20@25c p bu, sweet corn 6@10c p dz. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 
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TIMELY STANDARD BOOKS 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


The American Sugar Industry. 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A practical manual on the 
production of Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of sugar therefrom. A Handbook for the 
Farmer or Manufacturer, Capitalist or Laborer, States- 
man or Student. 

It covers just the points that everyone interested wants 
to know about. It is a reliable guide upon all that per- 
tains to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illustrates and 
describes the newest model sugar mills. It gives the re- 
sults of the latest ge in ,Dromoting and operating 
sugar factories. It shows just how to om oF the in- 
dustry in any given locality. Size, nearly 10x7 inches, 
over 240 pages, anaes 200 illustrations lang of them 
full- ‘a tes from magnificent photo - hs pase espe- 


dd or this —, ay printe ound in oom 
Mushrooms. How to Grow Them. 


By W Falconer, The most practical ‘work on the 
subject ever written. The author describes how he grows 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for profit by th 
leading market gardeners and for home use by the most 
successful private growers. Lilustrated. Cloth . . 00 


Landscape Gardening. 


F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general principles 
governing outdoor art; with canter suggestions for their 
application in the commoner problems of gardening. In 
spite of the natural difficulty of presenting abstract prin- 
ciples the whole matter is made entirely plain even to the 
imexperienced reader, Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth 50 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 


By F. D. Coburn. New, revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and management of swine and the 
revention and treatment of their diseases. it is the 
‘ullest and freshest ?. ee rere to swine crest. 
ing yet offered. Cloth, l2mo P ° - 150 


Forage Crops other than Grasses. 


How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them. 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing of forage cro . is to- 
day a burning question. Soon forage crops will own 
from sea to sea. This mew departure may sovcintiandian 
the stock and dairy business of America. Prof Shaw’s 
book tells all about it—just what has been done, how it 
was done and how any and every farmer can do likewise. 
Scientifically accurate, the book is intensely practical. 

ch chapter is a comprehensive treatise, alone worth 
the price of the book. 0, 300 pp, cloth . - 10 


The New Egg Farm. 


Pouitry Keeping for Profit by 
20th Century Methods. 


By H. H. Stoddard. A practical, reliable manual “pon 
producing eggs and poultry for market. Tells how to build 
the houses for layersf*baeeders, sitters or chicks, adapted 
to the colony system, the yard system and other methods. 
How to feed and manage. How to raise brooder chicks 
and keep them growing. Essentials of duck raising, and 
how to insure growth and fertility. Various styles of in- 
cubators and brooders are described and their merits 
compared. Best methods of heating and_ ventilating 
brooders, The remarkable new labor-saving devices alone 
render it am epoch-making book. ‘12mo, 331 pp, illus- 
trated, cloth . ‘ ° ae ° eer ; - 100 


The Hop. 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture. 

By Herbert — my A practical — ae on the most 
approved meth in growing, harvesti d sell- 
ing hops, and on their use and man 
of 300 pages, profusely illustrated and complete in every 
detail. It is without doubt the most exhaustive work on 
this crop ever “ottempted. 12mo, postpaid . ° ° 0 


The Propagation of Plants. 


By Andrew 8S. Fuller. An eminently practical and use- 
ful work. Describing the rocess of hybridizing and cross- 
ing and also the many different modes tt which culti- 
yated plants may be ae and - ivlied. Clot 


, illustrated 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s s Manual. 


By Henry Stewart. A pie treatise = the sheep 
for American farmers sheep —“_- a. so plain 
that a farmer or a farmer’s son, who , never kept a 
sheep, may learn from its pages how to manage a flock 
successfully, and yet so complete that even the experi- 
enced shepherd mer a anny orm ren it. 
Illustrated, cloth, 12m . ° ° 1.00 


Forest Planting. 


By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL D. 
care of woodlands and the restoration of the denuded 
timber lands on_ plains and mountains. The author 
has fully described those European methods which have 
proved to be most useful in maintagming the superb_for- 
ests of the old world. This,experience has been adapt- 
ed to the different climates and trees of America, full 
instructions being given for fore nlanting of our va- 
rious kinds of soil and -_rcenes whether on mountain or 
valley. Illustrated, 12mo. ‘ 1.50 


Canary Birds. 


A manual of useful and pot Setemmation a bird 
keepers. Paper, 18mo. .50 


How Crops Grow. 

By Prof Samuel W. Johnson of Yale college. New and 
revised edition. A treatise on the chemical composition, 
structure and life of the plant. This book is a guide to 
the knowledge of agricultural plants, their composition, 
their structure and modes of development and growth: 
and the use of 


A treatise on the 


of the complex organization of plants, 
the parts: the germination of seeds, and the food_of 
lants obtained both from the air and the soil. The 

k is indispensable to all real students of agriculture. 
With numerous illustrations -_ tables of analysis. 
Cloth, 12mo.. ° e ° . . ° 1.50 








Insects and Insecticides. 


By Clarence M. Weed, D Sc, Prof of entomol 
zoology, New Hampshire college of agriculture. 2" prac 
tical manual concerning noxious insects, and methods 
of preventing their Sapanien, 334 pages, with many iilus- 
trations. Cloth 50 


Homes for Home Builders. 


Edited and arranged by D. W. K archite 
York. Farm and village house ae a pe Ay = 


barns, stables, ult houses, 
Cloth, l2mo : poultry ses etc, in great — 


Home Fishing and Home Waters. 


y Seth Green. The utilization of farm streams: man- 
agement of fish in the artificial pond; tran 
eggs and fry, etc. Cloth, mo §, sportation 4 


The Soil of the Farm. 


ee ieneed 4,0. Morton. - handbook of the 
clu in e 
the soil. Cloth, 12mo . a and cultivats 


Talks on Manure. 

By Joseph Harris, M 8. series of f; 
tical talks between the A, and ay ey 
tor + .~? neighbors on the whole subject of ma- 


nures incind ding a eciall 
ten for it ae Sir Jo John Bennet Lawes of Rothamsted, 
England. e ° e ‘ ° >. te 


Dadd’s ialotiaen Cattle Doctor. 


By George H. Dadd, A D, veterinary practitioner. To 
help every man to be his own cattle doctor, givi the 
necessary information for preserving the health a cur- 
ing the diseases of oxen, cows, sheep and swine, with @ 
greet ne | of original recipes and valuable information 

farm and dairy management. Cloth, 12mo , - 10 


Practical Forestry. 


By Andrew 8. Fuller. A treatise on the tion. 
lanting and cultivation, with descriptions EP bo- 
anical and popular names of all the indigenous t: of 
the United States, and notes on a aange marens of the 
most valuable exotic species . . “ - Ls 


Choriton’s Grape Growers’ ‘Guide. 


4 Jt. Cheriton, A practical Sate B® ~ cultiva- 
e gra each depart ouse, 
cold grapery, etc. "Tidostreted. Cloth. ‘12mo . = 15 


Field Notes on Apple Culture. 


By Prof. L. H. Bailey. Jr. A most useful and th - 
ly practical book for qrehardists. Cloth, in . orougt 


Quince Culture. 2 
W. Meech. . An illustrated handbook for the 


propagation and cultivation of the quince, grith descri 
ons of varieties, insect enemies and their 
remedies. New and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo. 100 


Cape Cod Cranberries. 


By James Webb. A valuable e, handhosk wy, a successful 
cultivator of cranberries, who > Shoronshiy understands the 
ge apen = ‘he ustrated. ieee . 


The American Merino. For Wool or for 
pluton. 


mathe Powers. A p’ 


ractical and most valuable 
e selection, care, breeding and diseases of 


x 

Merino sheep, in all sections of the United —. It is 
full and “cxibauative saaties oo this of 

sheep. Cloth, 12mo . ° ce oa « 18 


Bulbs and Tuberous- Rooted Plants. 


By C. lL. Allen. A complete history, description, 
methods of propagation and ons for the suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 
house. The illustrations which embellish this pork. have 
been drawn from nature, and have been engraved espe- 
cially for this book. The cultural gy are any 
stated, practical and to the point. Cloth, 1.50 


Fungi and Fungicides. 


By Prof Clarence M. Weed. A practical manual con- 
cerning the fungous diseases of cultivated plants and the 
means of preventing their ravages. The author has en- 


| deavored to give such a concise account of the most im- 


portant. facts relating to these as will enable the culti- 


vator to combat them intelligently. 222 pp, 90 =, 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth. ; ° ° ° e ° 10 
The Study of Breeds. 

gin and 


By Thomas Shaw. This great b weet giv es the ori 
history of all the pedigreed b 

swine now found 
comprehensive an in 
with their present distribution. 
teristics of each breed, showin 
ity, early maturity, feeding an 
uses in crossing and grading. It also gives relative -_ 
production in cattle, and wool production in sheep. 
gives the recognized standards or scales of_ points hes 
these exist, and where they do not, standards an submit- 
ted. It is a summary of condensations, stated in a manner 
at once clear, concise, comprehensive and exact. For 
farmer, breeder or student, t ne book is the one complete 
and reliable guide. Upward 400 pages; nearly = full- 
page plates, cloth, 12mo . ° - ie foe 150 


How Crops Feed. 


By Prof Samuel W. Johnson. A treatise on the at- 
mosphere ap and the soil as related in the nutrition of ag- 
tural plants. The volume—the companion and 
lement to ‘‘How Crops Grow’’—has been welcomed by 
hose who appreciate the scientific aspects of 
ture. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo . ° ° . e 


cattle, pe and 
. in a manner at once brief, 
regular sequence. It also 
It treats of the charac 
relative size, adaptabil- 
breeding qualities, and 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL, 
Our Beautifully Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, fully describing three hundred valuable Books 


on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field 
be sent free to anyone forwarding by postal card his address to the 
it. It will pay every man, young or ‘old, to provide himself with 


Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will 
ublishers, and asking for 
books, even if economy 


has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥- 





Marquette Building, Chicago, Ml 
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Signs of the Times. 


The heir to the throne of Italy comes into 
an inheritance of perplexity and peril, at a 
time when the affairs of the kingdom are 
very unsettled. His father, King Humbert, 
who died by an assassin’s bullet on Sunday 
evening, once said that ‘‘assassination was 
one of the risks of his trade.”’ And he left 
his country still a monarchy, but a consti- 
tutional one, and barely saved at the last 
elections from the socialists and republi- 
cans who would like to found a republic. 
The pope, too, has not been on good terms 
with Humbert, always desiring temporal 
power, and between the Catholics and so- 
cialists the reigning house has had at inter- 
vals a precarious existence. Whether the 
time is now ripe for a republic remains to 
be seen. King Humbert succeeded to the 
throne in 1878, on the death of his father, 
Victor Emanuel. His reign has been dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the entrance of Italy 
into the triple alliance with Germany and 
Austria. He was born March 14, 1844, and 
fought in the war for the unity of Italy. He 
married a cousin, Margherita, daughter of 
the duke of Genoa. The assassination took 
place at Monza, a man named Angelo 
Bressi shooting him after the king had dis- 
tributed prizes in connection with a gym- 
nastic competition. 





The cost of the South African war is 
growing at such a rate that the English peo- 
ple exhibit an unprecedented caution with 
regard to China. Some prominent men go 
so far as to say that if English goods can’t 
make their way in China without military 
backing they are fairly outclassed. The 
sum borrowed at the outbreak of the Boer 
war was $55,000,000. In February $65,000,000 
more was voted, and this did not provide 
for half the bills of the war to that date. 
By March the estimates had risen to $215,- 
000,000 above the ‘normal’ expenditure, 
and since then the cost has been increas- 
ing. The total cost of the British army this 
year is said to exceed $38],000,000. Another 

rious problem is how to increase the Brit- 
ish army so as to meet the new demands. 





: 

That Admiral Kempff saved the United 
States no end of difficulty by refusing to 
join with the foreign naval commanders in 
the capture of the Chinese forts at Taku 
in June there is no doubt. The admiral’s 
official report reached Washington last 
week and is said to have won warm com- 
mendation from Secretary Long. Never- 
theless, Admiral Kempff was superseded 
soon after the incident at Taku by Admiral 
Remey. The Chinese fired upon the Mo- 
nocacy without warning, which was virtual- 
ly an act of war. 

The history ef last week in New Orleans 
rivaied the dispatches from China in the 
ghastliness of the scenes pictured. A negro 
resisting arrest killed two officers and 
another man, and mobs gathered on Wed- 


nesday night and Thursday to re- 
venge themselves on the colored 
race. Negroes were set upon 
wherever found. One was’7 clubbed to 


death, two were fatally shot and another 
had his skull fractured. Of the 14° other 
persons injured during the rioting of those 
two days, seven were white. Five hundred 
special policemen were ordered out on 
Thursday, and 1500 state militia. On Fri- 
day Robert Charles, the negro who started 
the trouble by § killing two officers, 
was smoked out of his hiding place and 
shot to pieces, but not until after he had 
shot and killed three officers and a white 


boy, mortally wounded a citizen, and 
wounded six other men. A mulatto hid- 
ing in the same building with 


Charles resisted arrest and was prompt- 
ly killed. Meantime an unknown negro 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





A Cure for Lump Jaw has long been 
sought by stockmen and farmers. One of 
the best known cures for this troublesome 
disease is put out by Fleming Bros, Union 
stock yards, Chicago, who have long made 
a study of Lump Jaw or actinomycosis, as 
it is sometimes known. Write to them for 


their free booklet on this subject, saying 
Orange Judd Farmer asked you to do so. 
This tells how to detect the disease in its 
incipiency, cause, danger of infection, treat- 
ment and cure. 
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in another part of the city was mistaken 
by a mob for Charles, and was shot and 
stabbed to death. An elderly negress was 
reported killed cn Friday morning by wan- 
dering rioters. 





In sending off some more of his soldiers 
to China, the other day, Emperor William 
bade them “spare nobody; make no pris- 
oners.”” “Every civilization not founded on 
Christianity,” he said, is sure to be brought 
to naught,” therefore in the name of Chris- 
tianity the hosts of Germany were ordered 
to kill and not to spare. 





The wholesale shedding of human 
blood last week was not confined to the 
old world. Colombia had ae revolu- 
tion over political rights, in which 
many of the leading citizens of Panama 
were killed. More than 600 lives were sac- 
rificed within a few days. 





Uncle Sam is buying more real estate, in 
the shape of two little islands of thePhilip- 
pine group left out by mistake from the orig- 
inal bargain with Spain. They are very 
small, cost $50,000 apiece, and are named 
Cibitu and Cagayen. 





The prosecution of E. G. Rathbone fol- 
lows that of Neely, for postal frauds in 
Cuba, Rathbone was formerly director-gen- 
eral of ports in the island, and in spite of 
two increases in salary he preyed upon the 
government. The Neely defalcation is es- 
timated now at $130,000 to $150,000. Rath- 
bone drew $5 a day fraudulently and stole 
a thousand dollars or more besides. The 
importance of prompt and decisive action 
in making an example of official corruption 
in our island dependencies is generally rec- 
ognized. 





Political opponents of the administration 
and its open door policy in China are not 
slow in arguing that the Chinese, if they 
are already sufficiently awake to produce 
modern arms, will soon take advantage of 
new machinery and methods to flood the 
world with merchandise, at ruinous prices 
and thus revolutionize industry. Being 
brought face to face with the problem of 
oriental trade and industrial conditions, 
the American people are startled to find 
how small the world has grown. 





The country as a whole wili not be likely 
to show an extraordinary growth, by the 
new census, in the opinion of statistical ex- 
perts. This has not been a great immi- 
gration decade, on account of the hard 
times during the earlier half of it, and the 
natural increase in American families ap- 
pears to be lessening as time goes on. The 
large cities, especially, are destined to be 
disappointed, on account of the outward 
movement of population brought about by 
the rapid extension of electric railways. 





The gold democrats will not nominate a 
presidential ticket, and the organization 
which ran Palmer and Buckner in _ 1896 
therefore passes out of existence. 


The servant-girl problem in the «United 
States is to be investigated by the federal 
industrial commission, through Miss Gail 





Laughlin, a New York lawyer who for 
years has. studied industrial conditions 
among women. 

td 





Savage old Geronimo, whom it took Gens 
Miles and Lawton four years to capture, 
and who has cost the government a million 
dollars and hundreds of lives, is a madman 
now in his prison at Fort Sill, I T, where 
he has been confined 14 years. 





Arbitration through a government official 
worked so well in the case of a strike in 
the British Columbia mines that the Do- 
minion government has a new law, known 
as the conciliation act, under which a min- 
ister of the newly-established labor de- 
partment at Ottawa will endeavor to pre- 
vent and settle strikes and lockouts by 
means of this principle. The plan adopted 
is voluntary arbitration, wherein it differs 
from the compulsory arbitration of New 
Zealand. Among the powers conferred on 
the minister are the inquiring into existing 
labor differences, and the taking of steps 
to bring the parties to a meeting. When 
application is made by both parties to a 
dispute, he will appoint a conciliator, whose 
duty it will be to endeavor to effect a set- 
tlement, the terms of which, as of all set- 
tlements brought about, whether by con- 
ciliation or arbitration, are to be deposited 
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with the bureau at Ottawa, signed by both 


This plan is said to work well in 
England. The Dominion labor bureau, it 
should be added, will collect, digest and 
publish information regarding wages and 
other subjects of importance to wage earn- 
ers, and will also conduct inquiries into im- 
portant industrial questions upon which ad- 
equate information is not now available. 


parties. 





Business conditions in Porto Rico, as in- 
vestigated by the New York Sun, which is 
friendly to the McKinley administration, 
are excelilcnt. Sugar planters, free from the 
old Spanish export taxes, are said to be 
making a profit of about $37 a ton on their 
sugar, in place of the former $3. In 1897-98, 
the last year of Spanish rule, the Spanish 
government exacted from the people $3,064,- 
255.73 gold, in taxes. It expended $2,869,152 
In the first year of American rule the gov- 
ernment collected $1,909,390, and expended 
$1,943,678. The intelligent people of the is- 
land are reported as taking! kindly to the 
new order of things and making rapid prog- 
ress industrially. 





With regard to conditions in Cuba, Gov- 
Gen Wood is quoted as saying in an inter- 
view: “The sugar crop this year is 75 per 
cent greater than last year. Coffee is of 
small importance, but increasing, while in 
cotton the production has been so large 
that the staple is a drug in the market. 
We have a balance in the treasury, and 
there can be no doubt that Cuba can pay 
all expenses of government without aid 
from the United States. We have estab- 
lished a school system which is based on 
the Ohio school law, with such modifica- 
tions as are necessary to adapt it to Cu- 
ban conditions. Thirty-one hundred schools 
are in existence, with 3500 teachers and 130,- 
000 pupils. In addition to the teachers sent 
to Cambridge this season, we have 5000 more 
attending summer schools.” 





The Salvation Army is inaugurating an 
extensive colonization scheme. A large 
tract of land is purchased and let in small 
parcels to poor people, who are willing to 
work. Implements and seeds are furnished 
as well as such assistance as is necessary 
to help the colonists to a self-sustaining 
basis. After that is reached they are ex- 
pected to return value received for what 
has been done for them in a financial way. 
Three of these colonies are already in ex- 
istence, all of them self-supporting. The 
largest of these, including some 2000 acres, 
is near La Junta, Col. The other two are 
in California and Ohio. Encouraged by the 
success of the ventures already launched, 
the promoters are about to incorporate the 
Salvation Army colonization company, 
which avill embark in the work on a scale 
hitherto unprecedented in this country. 

Labor day, Sept 3, is to be a distinguished 
occasion in Chicago. There will be speeches 
from William J. Bryan, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Eugene V. Debs, Senator Mason of Il- 
linois and others. 
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The Old Pensioner’s Scheme. 
By Eva L. Ogden, 


house,” said Sally Ann Gorham, 

“bad enough anyway, but the 

worst of it is the livin’ in such a 

clutter. I al’ays kept myself to 

myself while I could, an’ it don’t 

seem as if I could stand it noway to be 

mixed up with other folks in such a mess. 

“The will o’ the Lord,’ did you say, Deb- 

orah Jane Simms? Mebbe, but as I read 

Scripture it says, ‘Let no man say when he 

is tempted, I am tempted of God, for the 

Lord tempteth no man,’ an’ if Cap’n Joel 

Scott hadn’t gone an’ speck’lated with my 
money I wouldn’t be on the town. 

‘“‘*Couldn’t I go agenting for something?’ 


“st T’S BAD enough to go to the poor- 


No, I couldn’t. Before I’d demean myself 
to go around asking folks to buy things 
they don’t want, just to help me along! 
"Tain’t one mite better’n beggin’ in my 
eyes! 

“Tt’s time you were startin’ for home, 


Deborah Jane, if you intend to go to-night. 
Next time you want to see me, you can 
come to the poorhouse.” She watched Deb- 
orah Jane’s fat form out of sight down the 
road and then she put on her plain little 
hat and her plain black shawl and went out. 

“T’ll go over to the buryin’ ground an’ 
read the verses on the tombstones,” said 
she. ‘“‘They’re a heap sight more comfort- 
in’ than Deborah Jane Simms, anyway.” 
She wandered about in the old graveyard 
reading the epitaphs and commenting on 
them to herself till she came to one large 
white marble slab. Below the name and 
date were the words: ‘Her sun went down 
while it was yet day.” 

Somehow the words touched the tired, 
worn old heart that was trying to make up 
its mind to the shame and horror of the 
poorhouse. She sat down on a bowlder near 
by and the slow, pitiful tears of the old 
ran down her face. “QO Lord! it don’t 
seem as if I could bear it, noway!’ she 
sobbed. 

Now it happened. that old ‘Rat Tuttle 
was just crossing the graveyard to hunt for 
his cow and he heard what she said. He 
paused for a moment and his head, that 
always went like a mandarin’s, shook a lit- 
tle harder. “‘That’s tough,” he said. 
“Tougher’n I have it even. By George, I 


” 


will—yes, I will, by gum! 


It was 9 o’clock that night when the 
town clerk of Zoar heard a knock and 
opened the door. “You, “Rat! he ¢z- 


claimed. ‘Why, you’re ’way off, man. Pen- 
sion day ain’t till next week.” 

‘““*Tain’t pensions I’m after, Harley. 
something else.” 

“Well, what? Come in an’ tell us.” 

*Rat walked in and sat him down solemn- 
ly in the rocking chair. ‘‘Harley,” said he, 
“soy'n’ment hain’t done the right thing by 
me. Here I fit good and hard for five years 
and I shook good and hard for 34 years and 
drawed my pension reg’lar eight dollars a 
month, Harley, as you know, ’n the other 
day I calec’lated to git married to Miss Clar- 
ibel Jones. I ain’t such a bad match for 
anybody, let alone Miss Jones, who is get- 
tin’ on, though she’s a powerful nice. wo- 
man, Miss Jones is. But eight dollars a 
month ain’t to be sneezed at these times, 
an’ if anything happened to me she’d draw 
that as long as she lived. And a white 
house with green blinds an’ a cheese room, 
which Miss Jones always wanted. And next 
door to the church, right under the drop- 
pin’s of the sanctuary, so to speak. 

“Well, everything was fixed all right. I 
asked Miss Jones an’ she said she didn’t see 
why it wouldn’t be a real good arrange- 
ment for both of us. So she bought a 
cheese press an’ I spoke to the minister an’ 
he said, ‘The will of the Lord be done,’ an’ 
he’d be home with his black coat On any 
evenin’ ‘after he’d got the cows milked. I 
was feelin’ real easy an’ settled in my mind 
when along come the gov’n’ment an’ upset 
my dish. ’Twa’n’t right, Harley, you know 
it wa’n’t!” 

‘“Hlow did she do it?” 

“Why, that pesky postmaster up there 
has had an eye on Miss Jones all the time, 
an’ he went an’ slandered me to her. Said 
I wa’n’t no sort of a provider noway, an’ 
that gov’n’ment was going to stop the mar- 
rving of pensioners, ’n where’d she be then, 
if gov’n’ment wouldn’t give her anything 
as a pensioner’s widow? Said he had the 
right thing, $200 a year sure in the post- 
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in the bank, 
an’ take 


office and a nice little sum 
an’ wouldn’t she throw me over 
him? 

‘An’ she said, what would she do about 
the cheese press? An’ he said it would look 
real pretty enameled in the parlor. An’ he 
got a box of enamel paint and he an’ she 
enameled it. Enameled a cheese press! 
Flabbergasted idiot! 


“It’s a scheme, Harley; that’s what it is; 
keep me 
leave no 


so’s I 
Gov’n’ment 


a plot to 
couldn’t 


from mMmarryin’ 
widow. 
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grudged the old man that fit good an’ hard 
for her, she grudged him a widow. But 
no postmaster ain’t smart enough to beat 
the old man that the U §S taught how to 
fight. No, sir! 

“‘An’, sir, to-day as I was a-goin’ through 
the buryin’ ground I heard Miss Gorham 
cryin’ an’ goin’ on. An’ I’m goin’ to marry 


Sally Ann Gorham. An’ I want a license 
right away, now.” 
“Sally Ann Gorham! she’s lost all her 
money and is going to the poorhouse.” 
“Not much she ain’t! Not now, an’ not 
never, She’s going to be my widow. Ill 
look out for her so long as I live, an’ 


gov’n’ment can take care of her afterwards, 
an’ it will, too!’ 

“Good for you, ’Rat!’’ cried the town 
clerk, rising to get the license. “Govern- 
ment couldn’t have a better widow to sup- 
port, only she’ll take such good care of you 
that you'll never die. When are you going 
to get married?” 

“To-morrow,” chuckled the old man. “I 
want to send Miss Jones an’ that postmas- 
ter a piece o’ my weddin’ cake afore they 
have a chance to make their’n.” 

And he did, too! 


a 


How Plants Purify Water. 





Many imagine that living vegetable mat- 
ter in water is detrimental to its quality, 
and, consequently, to the health of the users, 
but it may be safely asserted that did not 
bodies of open water used for domestic 
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purposes contain actively growing green 
plants and herbivorous animal life, the wa- 
ter would speedily become polluted to a 
poisonous degree by the dirt, dead animals, 
leaves and other refuse that fall in, and the 
various minerals that are dissolved. 
Vegetation acts in a threefold manner in 
keeping the water pure. In order to live 
and grow, it absorbs nourishment from the 
minerals, carbonic acid gas and other prod- 
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ucts of decay, dissolved in the water. This 
process Keeps the undue accumulation of 
these substances in check. Then the plants 
constantly give off pure oxygen gas, which 
purifies the water by killing the fungi and 





other colorless plants. Thirdly, this dis- 
solved oxygen renders the water fit for 
fishes and other scavenger life. These 


green, red or brown plants will not grow 
without sunlight, so sunlight means health. 
Individually these organisms are nearly all 
microscopic and only seen by the casual ob- 
server when congregated, either as an un- 
inviting scum, green or brownish in color 
on the surface of the water, or as a dirty- 
looking sediment on the stones and mud 
in the bed of the pond or stream. These 
scums and sediments do more to oxygenate 
the water than any other plants. 

Several forms of these chlorophyll plants, 
highly magnified, are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. In Group 1 are a few 
desmids, green plants very humble in na- 
ture’s scale. It seems almost incredible that 
such minute plants could be so varied in 
appearance and present such beautiful 
Symmetry of design. In Group 2 are curi- 
ous little green plants called diatoms. They 
are similar to the desmids in the scale of 
development, but differ from them in two 
important characters. Instead of being in 
one piece, they are divided into two halves, 
one of which fits over the other like a pill- 
box lid; secondly, their surface is covered, 
almost invariably, with a heavy covering 
of silica. These diatoms may not vary so 
much in shape as do the desmids, but their 
markings are of most exquisite design. 

These plants increase with marvelous ra-~ 
pidity, and being covered with silica, ab- 
sorbed from the water, they form in time 
vast deposits. Richmond, Va, is built on a 
bed of diatoms which is from 20 to 80 ft 
deep and several miles in extent. Yet the 
largest individual diatom is as small or 
smaller than the smallest visible grain of 
sand. While living, each one is almost con- 
stantly absorbing carbonic acid gas and 
giving off globules of oxygen, which find 
their way into the atmosphere ‘which we 
breathe. 

ee 
The Rain. 


EDWIN L- SABIN. 





All day the locusts in the trees 
Mad scraped and scraped their piercing song 
All day before a lifeless breeze 
The stifling dust had rolled aiong. 
The sky was brazen with the heat. 
The sun was like a flaming sword, 
And earth nor pavement to the feet 
A spot of coolness would afford. 


Mankind grew faint-—and e’en the fly 
Appeared to seek some friendly shade. 

The panting dog, with half-shut eye, 
Stretched limp, his dripping tongue displayed, 

The werld a furnace. What could now 
Avail against the summer’s bane?— 

When, sudden, from a topmost bough, 
Pealed forth the robin’s call for rain! 


Sweet, clear, insistent, bold it rang 
Defiance to the deadly blight, 
And in the hearts of all upsprang 
A blessing on the feathered knight. 
But still there fumed the brazen sky; 
And still there hung the choking dust; 
And we of little faith stood by 
And hoped, and prayed, but did not trust. 


Undaunted, cheery. piped the bird— 
The breezé with freshness seemed endowed— 
The locust’s rasp no more was heard— 
The far horizen bore a cloud! 
Another! Then, in dense design, 
Came mass on mass, of leaden hue. 
Across the heavens swept the line. 
The rain was here. The robin knew. 


or 


The Sea Breeze. 


Ha! like a kind hand on my brow 
Comes this fresh breeze, 
Cooling its dull and feverish glow, 
While through my being seems to flow 
The breath of a new life,—the healing of the 


seas! 
{J. G. Whittier. . 








God’s Symphony. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 





When howls the tempest in the forest trees 

Until they thrash their arms and bend their 
knees, 

Didst ever think, this is God’s symphony? 

His wind-harp gtriking chords in minor keys. 





A packing house employee in Kansas City 
bas invented a device for plucking feathers 
from chickens. It is so arranged that cross- 
enurrents of air, set in motion by revolving 
electrical fans, completely strip a bird of 
every feather and any particle of down. 
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A Mail-clad Warrior. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 
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A red crab is leisurely walking along the 
beach in search of his breakfast. All at 
once he spies a dead fish that has been left 
by the outgoing tide. He runs to it as fast 
as his 10 legs will carry him. 

“Oh! what a prize,’ he says to himself, 
and he snaps his great pincers together 
with delight and begins to tear off great 
pieces of the fish and eat them. 

There must have been a good many other 
crabs near who heard him snap his claws, 
for in a few minutes they are scampering 
toward him from all directions, big and 
little, red, green and white. 

Presently a man comes walking down the 
beach and every crab disappears into a hole 
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in the sand, or hides behind a stone. They 
wait unfil he is almost out of sight; then 
a dozen pairs of eyes, each on its little 


stalk, are poked up from the holes and out 
from behind the stones. All is safe—the 
heads and legs and bodies follow, and they 
are soon at their feast once more. 

At the other end of the beach Hermit 
Crab is out house-hunting. He has grown 
too large for his house, that he always car- 
ries about on his back, and so he is search- 
ing for a new one. 

Every tirme he comes to an empty shell 
that he thinks might fit, he stops and 
creeps out of his old house and tries on the 
other. ‘‘Too small,’’ he says of one, “too 
flat’’ of another... Ah, at last he sees one 
that he feels sure will be exactly right. He 
is just ready to put it on when another 
hermit creeps up behind, seizes it and starts 
to run off with it. The first hermit turns 
angrily and strikes at the second hermit 
with his great claw. 

He drops the precious house and dashes 
furiously at the first hermit. They strike 
and tear and pinch one another until the 
second hermit, who is smaller and weaker 
than the other, drops exhausted on the sand. 
The victor gives him a scornful look, puts 
his new house on his back, and marches 
proudly away. 


a —__ — 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





Fishing Cruel—It has pained me to see 
in some of the Tablers’ letters, especially 
those of the gentle (?) sex, that fishing is 
“great fun.’ In my opinion, it is a heart- 
lessly cruel diversion; one unworthy of an 
enlightened race. Suppose, for instance, ye 
fisher lads and lassies, that one of your 
young lady acquaintances should stand in 
water, perhaps two feet deep, with a fish 
rod and line in her hand, and should bait 
the hook with a live mouse, throw it out 
on land, and angle for a cat with it. Sup- 
pose she should catch one and draw it into 
the water to drown. How many would not 
regard it a brutal aid imhuman act, and 
regard its author with horror and aver- 
sion? Has not a worm as keen a sense 
of pain as a mouse? If not, why does it 
wriggle and writhe so when the hook is 
baited? And has not a fish the same sense 
of pain that a cat has? You may say, ‘““We 
catch the fish for food.”” True enough; but 
you say that fishing is fun, which has noth- 
ing to do with eating them. What, indeed, 
constitutes the pleasure of angling? Does 
it give you joy to pull a noble, spotted 
trout from the water, when that tremen- 
dous flapping and struggling he makes 
comes from such an agony as cannot be 
imagined? When the splendid creature lies 
gasping and dying beside you, as beautiful 
in its way as the fairest bird, it seems to me 
you should feel remorse, instead of pleasure. 
Let the noble fish remain in our ponds 
and streams, purifying the water and giv- 
ing delight to the eye. If you must have 
fish, catch them in a more, painless way; 
at any rate, cease to call fishing “great 
fun.”’ The butcher does not say that of the 
slaughtering of lambs and cattle, 
though done almost painlessly. He 
Bull-fights and cock- 
than fishing, 
life, 


regards it as a duty. 
fights are much 
for the animal 


less brutal 
has a chance for his 
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while in fishing, the work is done by trick- 


ery and deceit. Perhaps what you said, 
fishermen and women, was said thought- 
lessly; but think, I pray you, when you are 
about to set out on your next fishing expe- 
dition, whether the act is worthy of a 
Christian.—[Marcus Poetes. 





Honey Rig—I don’t like farming very 
well. I am in hopes to find something that 
I will like better, in the near future. I 
would like to have some of the boys tell me 
what kind of a rig they have on when they 
take up honey. I got badly stung once by 
not having a good rig. The sting of a 
honeybee poisons me badly. I should like 
to hear from Mrs Chatterbox again 
through the Table, as I always liked her 
writings.—[A Piscataquis Boy. 





Disgusted—It was Saturday evening and 
the sun almost down when I quit plowing. 
We had much work to do and I was trying 
to “catch up.” While on the road from the 
field I met a boy and two girls. (Suppose 
they were ladies, but can’t say the boy was 
a gentleman.) The boy wanted to “show 
off’’ and when I saluted them he respond- 
ed, ‘“‘Hello, preacher!” One of the girls was 
a favorite of mine, and a first cousin to the 
boy, but somehow I couldn’t admire her as 
before. I had been at work while they 
“stylishly” spent Saturday evening. I put 
the young man down as a walking adver- 
tisement of ill breeding. ‘‘Hello, preacher” 
has indelibly impressed—[Demetrius, 





Work—We need not discuss agriculture 
altogether to have an interesting Table. 
There seem to be representatives of nearly 
every trade and occupation at the Table. 
Whatever you are doing or intending to do 
as a profession, learn to do it well. A large 
percent of those who are out of work and 
of those who cannot get work, are not fitted 
for the work they wish to do. There are 
too many who are not willing to begin at 
the bottom and take chances of being pro- 
moted. They forget that there is a place 
for every competent man and woman in 
whatever profession they may be following. 
If thev will keep at it the world will surely 
find them out in time and give them credit 
according to their value.—[Thesis. 





Kentucky Maids—Fisher Girl, write 
again. I 


about birds 


cannot agree with Brown Eyes 
on hats. 


I think flowers are 











as pretty as anything. I will send my pic- 
ture.and that of two of my friends. The 
one on the right is myself.—[Arthur G. 
Fisher, Kentucky. 


The Lily Woman—My favorite flower is 
the lily. Every flower I know well I picture 
in my mind as awoman, and the lily-woman 
is loveliest of all. Her charm lies not so 
much in the beauty of her face and figure, 
as in the expression of her eyes. I always 
imagine her standing in an open field on a 
green carpet dotted with wild flowers. She 
is tall and slender and clad in a pale blue 
dress, that falls in clinging graceful folds 
about her. Her hands are clasped loosely 
before her. She has bright gold hair, ar- 
ranged in thick braids on her head, which 
is thrown slightly back. Her face is 
very fair, and a faint smile hovers about 
the sweet lips. Her gaze is fixed on the 
sky above—(the sky which is not half as 
blue as her eyes, in whose depths there is 
a world of infinite sweetness and love, and 
purity) with a rapt, holy expression, as if 
she could see right into heaven. If I were 
an artist I would paint that picture. Is it 
any wonder that I love lilies when every 
time I look at them that picture rises be- 
fore me? Odd, am I? Well, perhaps it’s 
the result of my being alone so much and 
really Tablers, you’ve no idea what a com- 
fort these “imaginings” of mine are to me. 
(Thelma 


























FACSIMILE, REDUCED IN SIZE, OF THE LETTER 
WRITTEN TO OUR YOUNG FOLKS BY BEULAH 
FAWCETT, WHO WAS BORN WITHOUT HANDS. 





Iron Mines—Will another northern breeze 
be refreshing at the Table this July day? 
This comes from the Adirondacks. Per- 
haps those interested in spar and other 
mines would like to hear of our little town. 
It is iron-mines this time. There are many 
different ones, although they are nearly 
all clustered together in the north part of 
the town, and are openings into the same 
deposit of ore. The village is a pretty dirty 
looking place and rather an odd one. There 
are machine shops and engine houses, tall 
separate and a network of iron ropes and 
high smokestacks, everywhere. There are 
little mountains of pulverized black rock, 
and everything has a thick layer of black 
dust. This, though, is only one little spot 
in the town and a pretty good farming 
country, with a circle of green mountains 
and so on, takes up the rest. Lake Chan- 
plain is at the lower end. A short railroad, 
(three or four miles long), connects the 
mines with the Delaware and Hudson 
roads, The ore is reached by pits of different 
kinds. Some are great holes many rods 
across at the top, going almost straight 
down 500 ft or so, and then branching into 
great black tunnels, which honeycomb the 
ground for nearly a half-mile. These run 


to the chambers, places where the rock 
taken out has left a large room. It is an 
awful sight to stand on the wooden land- 


ing, right over the pit, where the men get 
on the car to go down, and look to the bot-~> 
tom. The brown sides of the great rocky 
hole go down, down, and away below you 
see men like small boys crawling around, 
wheeling toy barrows over the black floor 
and in and out of the dark doors of the 
horizontal ways. Then, there are pits where 
the perpendicular parts are just large 
enough for a few men to go down at a 
time. These are also very deep. There is 
nothing to be seen of them by looking 
through the door in the floor of the shaft- 
house, but a black well.’ The men go up and 
down in most of the mines in open cars 
large enough for a number of them to stand 
in. The power is in the engine house near 
the mouth, where large rollers slowly wind 
up the large iron cables by which the cars 
are drawn. These too bring up the ore 
and run up over the railway and dump intc 
cars—[Ab Rupt Lee. 

I shouldn’t mind being humbugged if I 
never found it out. But the trouble is I 
always find it out.—fE. W. 











TALK 


The Week’s Discussion. 


Take a Trip—I wish every farmer might 
have a sabbatical year, when he and his 
wife should take a quarter off at least to 
look round. What good a trip west, north 
or south, or over to the other side would 
do! Life would be broader and richer. The 
question of just how could somehow be ar- 
ranged and the new vim would soon make 
up for temporary expense. Then, too, the 
number of insane farmers would be reduced 
by such a plan if largely carried out. It 
would be well to put away say all the 
change now spent in tobacco or coffee and 
tea, or in cheap jewelry, or all that comes 
in from the hen yard or fruit garden, tili 
a sufficient amount was laid by to take the 
trip. And then don’t lay in a stock of ex- 
pensive clothes. Go to the nearest city 
with what you have and get a few good 
ready-made garments at a reliable store. 
Then don’t mind if you are not in the front 
rank of fashion; only the fools are, I take 
it. Respect yourselves for something bet- 
ter than the hang of your gown or cut of 
your coat, and then see something worth 
Dee We go through life only once.— 

ee, 





In a Nutshell—An Old Maid, your letter 
ecndensed seems to say: “All women are 
faultless, because they are women; and all 
men are bad, because most of them have 
bad habits, and those who haven’t are 
men.” Your ideal you certainly will never 
find in this life, for though you may be as 
nearly immortal as it is possible for 
mortals to be, I am sure your’ wings 
thaven’t sprouted yet, and you will have 
to fly to a better place than can be found 
on this old earth to find what you desire. 
I think you must at one time have mis- 
taken for your ideal someone unworthy of 
your esteem. If you would take a more 
optimistic view of life, you would find a 
few young men as jealous of their charac- 
ter and reputation as you could wish.— 
[Wyopa. 





Good Points—My advice to Nalda is, get 
an education if it takes until you are 24 or 
25 years of age. I know several families 
‘whose children had the same opportunity 
to go to school. Some of them availed 
themselves of it and some did not. Now 
those who did are getting from $500 to 1500 
a year, while the ones who did not are 
working for $100 to 200, and their work is 
much harder. I know two that finished 
their education: after they married; one of 
them is getting $1800, the other $2000 a year. 
You will doubtless say it is easy to give 
advice, that some persons give a great deal 
of it and never follow it themselves. Still, 
it would not be well to forget that advice 
has its value and those\wholare never urged 
to overcome their failings are not so likely 
to do so as those who are advised. But 
suecess hangs on _ decision.—[Alabama 
Farmer. 





A Mistake—Yes, Nalda Nay, I was just 
as unfortunate as you, in regard to educa- 
tion, and like you thought it+«not worth 
while to spend my time in school at your 
age, but now see my great mistake. You 
will take more interest in your lessons now, 
if you go to school, and will look back in 
the future to your school days with many 
happy thoughts. Do not think of strug- 
gling through this life without an educa- 
tion, for it is a very hard world and you 
may have many years before you. My dear 
Old Maid, I agree with you, there is seldom 
true love on both sides.—[The Barber’s 
Wife. 


Uncle Ike’s Advice—It’s a long time 
sence your Unkle Ike writ a few lines for 
his favrit paper. I wonder ef the folks that 
write for the Tabel don’t find out yit, that 
folks is diffurent, sarcumstances are dif- 
furent and that folks ar edicated very un- 
like. This bein’ the case how can every- 
body fit in whar they happ’n to fall? Sum 
farmers’ folks are to be pittyd, some are 
not, jest the same as other folks. Some 
wimmen love to do the work of the farm 
hum and never grumble and complain; 
think it’s the best wurk in the world. The 
chicks, calves and colts are rale friends to 
’em, while the butter they make is the one 
thing they are proud on. Other wimmen 
ain’t fit for sich persitions, they want to 
write, sew, embroder—ennything but house- 
work for them. While uthers want to be 
professhn’ls. Every gal and woman are 
Mpecessary sumwhar. Ef thay only git the 

















right place thay will do fairly well thar. I 
don’t see no use in whinin over what can’t 
be helped. My wife married me, she don't 
luv to du housework one bit, but she duz 
it jest the same. She don’t like to take 
care of sickness, but I was allers sick and 
she tuk care of me jest the same. She is 
a master hand to write; I ain’t, as my let- 
ter shows. But what I want ter say is, 
to be contented with what yer subscribed 
ter yerself and du the best yer can and I 
gess ye’ll come out all right.—[Unkle Ike. 





Waiting—I have anxiously scanned each 


number to see if anyone who tried the pho- 
tographic pillow described in an early num- 
ber this year had been successful. I have 
a@ camera and am anxious to try the pil- 
low, but so far have not had time. I think 
the negatives of some of the pictures sent 
to this paper would furnish good subjects to 
sit or rest. upon. Will someone who has 
tried the experiment kindly report. their 
success?—[Merrie Den. 





Cranky—An Old Maid is too matter-of- 
fact and too cranky to suit me. If a wo- 
man marries a man out of such considera- 
tions as suggested by her, I cannot see 
how she could care less and less for him, 
because she did not care for him to begin 
with. This thing that is called reciprocat- 
ed love is something like wire-walking. The 
blushing darling of 16 who cannot do it and 
has never seen it done does not believe in 
it. But let me assure you that it can be 
done. Please do not shake the faith of our 
young people in their ideals. Rather teach 
them what true love is, and there will be 
less disappointment. A Friend has queer 
ideas about a woman’s place. Gardening is 
better than fashionable midnight frolicking. 
It should be from choice rather than from 
coercion.—[A. Kronik. 





Arithmetieof Life—I think just as Secre- 
tary of Two Letter Circles does, about corre- 
sponding with strangers. I also think it 
helps us solve the arithmetic of life—to add 
to the happiness, subtract from the pains, 
multiply the joys and divide the sorrows of 
as many human souls as we can reach.— 
[Sally Muggins. 





Sweeping Statements—An Old Maid must 


be a very young old maid or else she has 
lived in an unfavorable environment, for 
no one whose judgment is at all mature 
would make such sweeping statements. AS 
she grows older she will find that women, 
taking the world over, have as many faults 
as their brothers. They do not always have 
the same faults, but that makes no differ- 
ence. She will find, too, that love exists 
in spite of faults in many cases; that there 
can be true love on both sides; that un- 
selfish love will call forth love; that only 
“some,” not “most” girls marry for home 
or social position or from fear of staying 
Simgle; that there are many men who do 
not use tobacco or frequent saloons. I ‘have 
been an old maid for years and have met 
many lovely characters, both men and wo- 
men, and seen many true marriages. An 
ideal person is seldom seen, for ideals are 
apt to be spiritual rather than material, but 
we think sometimes with Riley that ‘the 
bad are as good as the good are bad,” and 
will refer my sister to that poem. I will 
advise her to learn by heart 1 Cor 13 (re- 
vised version), and repeat it daily.—[An- 
other Old Maid No 1. 





Self-Taught—Nalda Nay, I know it is 
embarrassing to enter school “way below 
others of the same age, but never mind it. 
Persevere and you will soon find that a per- 
son with a matured mind learns much fast- 
er than in youth, and soon catches up with 
the others. In later years you will not re- 
gret the “trials and vexations of the spirit 
for a season’ when you “are reaping the 
benefits. Nevertheless, if you cannot bring 
mind and will down to it, remember that 
there have been great scholars and won- 
derful things accomplished by self-instruc- 


tion. Watt taught himself chemistry while 
making mathematical instruments, Ste- 
phenson taught himself arithmetic and 


mensuration while working as an engineer 
during night shift, and Dr Mason Good 
translated Lucretius while riding in the 
streets of London visiting his patients. Dr 
Burney learned French and Italian while 
traveling on horseback from one pupil to 
another in his profession. Elihu Burritt 


mastered 18 ancient languages and 22 Eu- 
ropean dialects while earning his living as a 
blacksmith. Madame de Gentis composed 
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several charming volumes while waiting 
for the princess to whom she gave daily 
lessons, and Sir Walter Scott wrote the 
first canto of The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel while confined to the house from the 
kick ofa cavalry horse, and so I might 
continue into the hundreds of like instances. 
But education cannot be acquired without 
application with or without a teacher. Yet 
every grain helps to fill the. bushel. By 
gaining a good education you have some- 
thing more valuable than earthly treasures. 
While ships sink, storehouses are consumed, 
banks fail and riches flee, the intellectual 
investments you have made will be perma- 
nent and unfailing as the constant flow of 
the Niagara—a bank whose dividends are 
perpetual and wealth undiminished, how- 
ever frequent the drafts upon it.—[Vermont 
Greenhorn. 





Solar Tonic—The sun is the great life 


giver and health restorer. If for the sole 
reason of being exposed to its rays, let ev- 
ery girl and woman who can take a share 
of outdoor work. Many a helpless invalid 
might have had years of usefulness but for 
lack of direct sunlight to keep the blood 
vigorous.—[Bee. 

A Friend, I would much rather get on my 
knees on old Mother Earth and pull weeds 
than drag my skirts through the filth of 
the cow barn to milk. I am a farmer’s daugh- 
ter and have lived all my life on a farm. 
I do all the work in my flower garden; aside 
from that I do very little on the farm, not 
that I feel above it. I enjoy it. It is glo- 
rious to feel one’s self in the pure, free air 
of heaven. How uplifting to the mind is in- 
tercourse with nature. To me there is noth- 
ing more fascinating than to watch the 
tiny seedlings from the time the first green 
appears until the blossoms open.—[Aimee. 

Certainly A Friend isn’t a woman or 
never has worked out in the refreshing air 
after hours of indoor labor. I have done 
both kinds, but prefer garden or light field 
work to the milking of cows, which is man’s 
work. Much of the work around chickens 
aman can do better and easier than a wo- 
man. But don’t discourage the men about 
helping in the house. They should help in 
the heavier housework, then the women can 
find time to get outdoors.—[Jack of All 
Trades. 


Scored—An Old Maid, if you are still 
enjoying single blessedness, how is it you 
can tell us why we marry, what for and 
how long love lasts?—[Sally Muggins. 

Of course a man has many faults and so 
has a woman. Certainly a girl who marries 
a man because she loves him would not 
hate him in a short time because she found 
he had faults the same as other men. An 
Old Maid, some day perhaps you will change 
your views on this subject.—[Aimee. 

If love were all taken out of this world, 
we would be unable to live in it. Love 
is the one grand motive power that makes 
this world beautiful, and that makes people 
ready and glad to risk their lives for their 
dear ones. We can see true love all about 
us, and for every case of selfish love, we 
ean find ten cases of true love.—[North 
Star. 

I know a couple that have lived together 
more than 40 years, have been a member of 
their family many years and see true love 
on both sides every day. I think Old Maid’s 
circle of acquaintance must be limited or 
else she was jilted in her youth. Don’t 
be cynical because you haven’t met your 
ideal.—[Another Old Maid, No 2. 


Heart Songs—How many live near 


enough to neighbors to catch snatches of 
heart songs? In the stillness of a twilight 
Sabbath eve, when even the birds had 
ceased their songs, came floating across the 
garden flute-like notes, whistling ‘“Where 
is my wandering boy to-night,” ending 
with, “O, to grace how great a debtor— 
let thy goodness like a fetter bind my wan- 
dering heart to thee.” Weary distressed 
soul, sit down and listen to the voice of 
the Creator in the music of man, bird and 
insect; see if you cannot catch love notes 
in them. One cannot be an old “old maid” 
not to have seen one case of pure love on 
both sides, hoary heads showing more devo- 
tion and thoughtful care for each other as 
they near the sunset of life. Such cases 
are becoming rare, but were more common 
in our grandmothers’ days.—[E. B. 








Girl: Mother, there was a mouse in the 
milk pail. 

Mother: Well, didn’t you take it out? 

Girl: No, J] threw the cat in. 
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Home Life. 
Country versus City Children. 


F. B.C. 

Do country children know more than city 
children? They certainly do about some 
things and I am quite convinced that they 
do about most things. The other day I 
took my little four-years-old girl to a dairy 
farm, where for the first time she saw a 
cow milked, a hen’'s nest, berries growing 
and various animals and products of the 
farm. With us was a girl 12 years old and 
she remarked that she never knew before 
where milk or eggs or berries came from. 
Think of that, my young country readers. 

When I returned to the city I asked 20 
different boys and girls if they knew where 
milk and eggs came from and only two out 
of the 20 could tell me. I asked them more 
questions: How much a pound was, a foot 
a mile, etc. and they knew as little as they 
did about the milk and eggs. They knew 
the value of money, the days and months, 
but country children know all that. 

Then it occurred to me that the best 
scholars at my preparatory school and at 
college came from the country and that of 
our presidents, all were born and passed 
their childhood in the country with one 
exception and he came very near being im- 
peached. And so with most of our great 
men, 

In a recent test by Dr G. Stanley Hall it 
was shown that in 86 per cent of questions 
of average intelligence, country children far 
outrankeéd city children. For instance, 80 
children out of 100 in Boston did not know 
what a ‘beehive was, 78 what dew was, 93 
what wheat was, 79 had never seen grow- 
ing strawberries, blackberries, beans, or 
corn, clover or oats, 60 had never seen a 
squirrel, robin, sparrow, or sheep, 50 had 
never seen a chicken, pig or frog, 60 had 
never seen growing potatoes or chestnuts 
or grapes, 80 did not know where their 
heart or ribs or lungs were, 56 had never 
seen the sunrise, 87 did not know what an 
island was, 40 had no conception of a river 
or pond, 53 had no idea of woods, 64 had 
never seen a plow or spade, 93 did not know 
that leather comes from animals, 90 did not 
know the origin of cotton things, 70 were 
ignerant of the origin of woolen goods, 50 
did not know that meat came from animals 
or that butter came from milk, 89 did not 
know what flour was made of, and so on. 
And these were children from four to eight 
years old, in Boston, the city of culture. 


A Charming Boarding Place. 


MARY GRAY. 





I have had several years’ experience in 
keeping summer boarders and always find 
it profitable. One must make up her mind 
to worries and small trials, but I have yet 
to encounter my first unpleasant experi- 
ence. Do not look upon your guests as nec- 
essary bores or mere money-making ma- 
chines, to be fed and then pushed aside 
until the next meal. 

Some object to children, but they are 
often the ones for whose benefit the sum- 
mer outing is taken. Of course there is a 
certain amount of wear and tear which 
cannot be helped, but for the most part I 
have found my young folks amenable to 
reason if approached rightly. I am about 
six miles from a city and one mile from a 
station. I have had many families whose 
heads go to and from their business in 
town daily. The’riding back and forth 
from the station twice a day is a boon 
which the youngsters anticipate with de- 
light. At one time I had under my roof 13 
boys ranging from 2 to 15 years, and found 
it hard to be strictly impartial. 

We had a esuperannuated mare who 
could carry two or three children on her 
back (or hitched to a little cart) about the 
place. This was an unfailing source of 
amusement. I would allot so many rounds 
to each child, putting them on their honor. 
Often Old Fan would be in use this way for 
half a day. One summer I was fortunate 
in securing a gentle horse for his board 
from a city acquaintance, and in this way 
I always had a horse and vehicle at my 
disposal. I frequently had to look up sup- 
plies from my neighbors, and never went 


on such trips without taking some of the 
guests with me. 
of amusement and pleasure, 


A kodak is a great source 
Several have 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


taken pictures of various scenes on the 
place, and prize them as mementoes of “one 
summer.” Hammocks, too, are almost a 
necessity. At one time we had five swung 
under the trees, and as each family owned 
one or more, it made a happy time for them, 

One summer my husband had a large 
house built for storing seeds, onions, imple- 
ments, etc, and in it was a large upper 
room. When it was done we had a “ball.”’ 
I invited some of: our neighbors, several 
friends and relatives of my boarders (from 
the city) and my husband and a chum fur- 
nished violin and mandolin music for the 
dancing. The refreshments were lemonade 
and cake. A friend brought a graphophone 
and all seemed to have a good time. On 
another occasion we took a moonlight hay 
or straw ride.. I incidentally learned that 
the birthday of a little girl would occur 
during her stay with us. I made a cake 
with the correct number of candles, invited 
her father (who did not come out daily) 
and had an extra good supper, winding up 
with a hay ride to which a written invita- 
tion in her name was given. She told me 
it was the happiest birthday she had ever 
spent. One season we had so many boys 
large enough for ball playing that my hus- 
band laid off a diamond and built a “back 
stop,” and the men seemed to enjoy the 
sport as much as the boys. 

I do not charge cheap rates, for I could 
not do myself or my guests justice without 
a fair price. I give them the very best of 
everything, seasonable and plenty of it. I 
furnish comfortable beds and my rooms are 
large. I put away all my little fancy things 
that might be injured or broken, thus sav- 
ing both my boarders and myself unneces- 
sary worry. I arrange with my town butch- 
er to send nice meat to the train and one 
of the men brings it from the station. [ 
give as much variety as possible and do not 
have regular days for certain things. I 
eater to individual tastes as far as practi- 
cable and if the men are not at dinner I 
always set away for supper some of the 
dessert and any other dainty, also vegeta- 
bles. 

One summer I had at different times five 
families as well as members from others 
and except an occasional slight scrimmage 
among the children we got on beautifully. 
I have made several warm friends among 
my boarders and often go to see them when 
I go into town. I have always found folks 
considerate and kind, and often have offers 
of help in my various duties. Follow my 
plan and you may be sure your guests will 
be pleased, always assuring yourself before- 
hand that they are the kind of people you 
want as part of your family pro tem. 





Badges of the American Agriculturist 
letter club may be ordered now at 10e each 
by members of those letter circles whose 
secretaries have complied with the provis- 
ions of Article V, Section 1, of the club 
constitution. The badges consist of a but- 
ton covered with white satin, and a stream- 
er or badge of the same material. On the 
button is printed “American Agriculturist 
Letter Club,” in blue, and a sheaf of wheat 
in yellow. On the streamer are the words, 
“Letter Circle Number,” with a blank for 
the number to be painted in. Badges may 
be ordered of the Letter Circle department 
at this office, 





Fifteen Dollars is offered in cash prizes 
for the best letters describing new or par- 
ticularly well-carried out features of the 
household, women’s or domestic depart- 
ments of the state, county and local fairs 
this year. For the best letter illustrated 
with a photograph or photographs, five dol- 
lars; for the two next best illustrated with 
photographs, two-dollars-and-a-half each; 
for the best letter without photograph, two 
dollars; for the three next best without 
photographs, one dollar each. In order to 
include nearly all the fairs, the contest will 
remain open to Oct 15. Letters descriptive 
of fairs which occur earlier, however, had 
better be submitted early, while the points 
to be described are still fresh in mind. Ad- 
dress letters to the Prize Editor, 





Recreation is intended for the mind as 
whetting is to the scythe. He, therefore, 
who spends his whole time in recreation 
is ever whetting, never mowing, and he 
who always toils and never recreates is al- 
ways mowing, never whetting.—[Bishop 
Hall. . 





Come what will, I will keep my faith 
with friend and foe.—[Abraham Lincoln, 








The Good Cook. 





Fruit Menus. 


M, FRANCES RANKIN. 





While all acknowledge 
queen of the berry world, the blackberry, 
red raspberry, currant, huckleberry and 
cherry are grateful substitites and each 
capable of affording an almost unlimited 
variety of palatable dainties. Unfortu- 
nately all the goodies cannot be given for 
lack of space. The following fruit menu, 


the strawberry 


however, with the recipes, will be sug- 
gestive: 

Blackberry roly-poly 

Lemon raspberry 


Huckleberry dumplings Peach shortcake 
Cherry and currant tea muffins 
Blackberry omelet Almond peaches 
Tutti-frutti sponge loaf 
Pineapple sherbet 
Blackberry Roly-Poly: One cup milk, 2 
eggs, % cup butter, 2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Stir in as many blackber- 


ries as the batter will hold, first rubbing 
the berries with flour to prevent sinking 
to the bottom. Put in pudding bag ani 


steam % hour. It is well not to have the 
batter come to top of bag, to allow room for 
swelling. Serve with this sauce: Two cups 
berries, 1 cup granulated sugar. Cook till 
berries are soft, add a large lump of but- 
ter, and when cool stir in the white of 1 
egg, beaten stiff. 

Lemon Raspberry: Soak over 
box gelatine in % pt cold water; in the 
morning add 1 pt boiling water and the 
grated rind of 1 lemon. Sweeten to taste. 
Prepare 1 qt fresh red raspberries, place in 
a bowl a layer of berries, cover with gela- 
tine. Let this set on ice and then add 
another layer of berries and gelatine. Con- 
tinue till gelatine and berries are used up. 
Place on ice till solid. ‘Should the berries 
be put in all at once they would settle and 
not make so attractive a dish. Turn out 
on platter before serving and surround with 
fresh berries. Serve with sauce made same 
as above, using berries uncooked. 

Huckleberry Dumplings: To 1 qt flour 
add 1 teaspoon salt, 2 heaping teaspoons 
baking powder, 2 tablespoons butter and 1 
pt milk. While sifting flour, add salt and 
baking powder. Then rub in butter cold, 
add milk. Mix to a soft dough. With large 
cooky cutter, cut in separate pieces. In 
each, place berries and fold in oblong shape. 
Bake in well-greased . pans. Serve with 
butter and sugar sauce or sauce quoted 
above, substituting huckleberries. 

Peach Shortcake: Make crust same as for 
dumplings. Bake in two layers. While hot, 
spread with butter or rich cream. Spreai 
inner and top layer thickly with sliced 
peaches, sprinkle well with powderel 
sugar. Serge with whipped cream. 

Cherry and Currant Muffins: These are 
delightful for tea or luncheon. Use 1% cups 
flour, 2 tablespoons sugar, butter size of 
egg, 1 cup milk, 1% teaspoons baking pow- 
der. Stir in 1 cup pitted cherries, 1 cup 
stemmed currants, rolled in flour before 
adding to batter. Bake in muffin tin. 

Blackberry Omelet: One teacup = milk, 
small lump butter, 1 tablespoon flour, pinch 
of salt, 4 eggs, beat whites separately. Beat 
yolks, add butter, milk, salt and flour, lastly 
the beaten whites. Fold in blackberries and 
bake in hot oven. This is appetizing fer 
breakfast or supper. 

Almond Peaches: This is a luncheon 
dainty or dinner dessert, served with ice 
cream. Select as many fine, red-cheeked 
peaches as there are guests. Wipe careful- 
ly and halve, removing stones. Fill each 
half with following paste: Beat white of 1 
egg stiff, add powdered sugar till creamy 
and 1 cup mashed peaches, 1 cup rolled 
macaroons. Fill each half-peach with the 
same. Arrange on white china platter. Dec- 
orate here and there between with well- 
washed, glossy, tiny peach twigs. 

Tutti-Frutti Sponge Loaf: Take 1 loaf 
of sponge cake, at least 24 hours old. With 
sharp knife remove the inside, cutting an 
inch from the edge to prevent breaking. 


This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[Adv. 
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This makes a box. Set in ice box over night. 
In the morning, provide 1 pineapple (a 
small one will answer), 1 box fresh red 
raspberries, 1 qt ripe peaches, 1 box straw- 
berries if possible, three bananas. Into a 
large baking bowl, grate pineapple, add 
strawberries, red raspberries, peaches pre- 
pared as for supper, only do not sugar 
any of the fruit except the pineapple, as 
they will wilt. Slice bananas very thin ani 
lastly add six sweet oranges, with juice, 
cut into dice. Let all mix together for one 
hour, then pack the loaf-box and place 
back on ice. This requires a little prac- 
tice, so it will be well to form for family 
use before experimenting for guests. 
Pineapple Sherbet: One ripe pineapple, 
grated, the juice of 1 lemon, 1 lb sugar, 1 
qt water. Stir till sugar dissolves. Freeze 
as ice cream. Serve in lemonade glasses. 


—— 


Refreshing Summer Beverages. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 

There is nothing one craves more on @ 
sultry summer day than an iced beverage. 
Indeed, in many houses the hot “cup that 
cheers’’ and the steaming coffeepot are al- 
most banished at this season. The cool 
drinks should, however, be prepared in a 
very dainty and particular manner. 

Frothed coffee should be a strong, clear, 
drip coffee. Sweeten to taste, chill and just 
before serving drop on the top of each cup, 
a large spoonful of whipped cream, slightly 
flavored with vanilla. 

Iced cocoa is simply made with water, 
simmered for five minutes and then cooled, 
milk or cream being aded when it is used. 
But a more fancy drink is known as— 

Cocoa Cup: Prepare 1 qt of nice but not 
too thick cocoa, using half milk and half 
water, sweetening to taste. When cold stir 
2 teaspoons of vanilla into a gill of cream 
and add to the cocoa. Place in a bowl on 
ice, and pour over a large bottle of well- 
chilled seltzer water, 

Egg lemonade is highly recommended as 
a ‘‘pick-me-up” when one is tired. Allow 
1 raw egg and a half lemon for each glass. 
Whip the eggs until very light and frothy, 
put in a portion of the lemon and water and 
beat again, then add the remainder of the 
lemonade and strain. This is particularly 
palatable when made with Apollinaris or 
plain soda water. 

Pineapple punch is very delicious. Boil 
together 1 qt of water and 1 lb of granu- 
lated sugar for 5 minutes. Strain and add 
the juice of 1 lemon and a cup of freshly 
grated pineapple. Let stand for % hour. 
Then strain again. Serve in tall, thin 
glasses with plenty of finely crushed ice and 
a few whole strawberries or raspberries and 
bits of cut pineapple. 

Temperance punch is liked by many. Suf- 
fuse 1 tablespoon of good green tea in 1 at 
of freshly boiling water. Allow it to steep 
for five minutes, keeping very hot, and 
then pour off the clear tea upon the juice 
and yellow peel of 3 lemons, and 1 orange. 
Stir in % 1b sugar and cool in the refrigera- 
tor for at least 6 hours. When ready ¢o use 
add % pt cherry, raspberry or,some other 
fruit syrup. Fill the glasses three-quarters 
full and then to the top with iced water or 
plain soda water. 





Ices Without a Freezer. 
PERCY FIELDING, 





Lemon ice Pineapple frappe 
Peach ice cream 
Orange sherbet 

If ice is procurable, one can enjoy many 
frozen delicacies, even though not possess- 
ing a freezer, the substitutes requisite be- 
ing two tin pails, one deep and narrow, one 
larger, and rock salt. The narrow, deep 
pail should have a tight-fitting cover. 

Lemon Ice: Grate the rind of 1 
large lemon into a 2-qt bowl. Be 
careful not to let any of the white 
stray in, by grating too close. Add 
the juice of 6 lemons, 1 qt of water. Make 
very much sweeter than lemonade. Freeze 
as follows: Place mixture in the deep pail, 
put on cover, and put the pail into the 
larger one. Fill in the space with layers of 
pounded ice, alternating a layer of ice and 
a layer of rock salt. Continue to pack in 
this manner, even covering the top. Spread 
over the entire pail, old carpet. Set in 
cellar 1 hour. In removing cover, be care- 
ful not to let any salt fall into the pail. 
To assure this, brush away the ice and 
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salt which may be on top. With a long 
knife, clean away the frozen film on the 
sides. Beat all with a long-handled spoon 
for some minutes, and freeze again. If not 
served when frozen, pour off the brine, re- 
plenish with ice and let stand till ready 
to serve... If you wish to serve on platter, 
dip towel into hot water and wrap around 
the pail containing the ice and the cream 
will slip out in form nicely. However, for 
ices, it is just as good form to serve in 
little lemonade glasses. 

Pineapple Frappe: This is especially nice 
for fetes of all kinds. Select, if possible, 
one ripe Florida Queen pineapple. Shred 
with fork or grate in deep bowl; sugar and 
let stand till syrup forms. Add the juice 
of 1 large lemon, more sugar if necessary 
and 1 qt of water, together with juice and 
pineapple; freeze same as lemon ice. Let 
stand, well covered with lumps of ice and 
old carpet, till hard. Serve with fancy 
cakes. 

Peach Ice Cream: The secret of success 
with ice cream is frequent beating. Select 
12 very ripe peaches. Pare and stone, crush 
in cake bowl, sweeten with powdered sug- 
ar. To 1 qt of rich cream add 2 eggs, 
well beaten, granulated sugar, making very 
sweet. Place on fire, let come to boiling 
point. Remove and strain. Wher. cool add 
1 teaspoon of vanilla. Freeze as lemon 
ice. When nearly frozen, stir in the mashed 
peaches and freeze again. Occasionally 
beat well with a large spoon. Let stand 
till hard. 

Orange Sherbet: Add the juice of 6 or- 
anges and 1 large lemon, also 1 teaspoon 
of the essence of orange to 1 qt of water. 
Sweeten, and add % pt of rich cream. Mix 
all together and freeze as ice cream. Serve 
in lemonade cups. 

St alanis 

Picnic Cake—Two cups white sugar, 1 cup 
butter, 2 eggs, 3 cups flour, 1 cup sweet milk, 
1 teaspoon soda, 2 of cream tartar, flavor to 
taste. Bake in two loaves. Spread with 
jelly. Very nice.—[M. L, L. 
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yee can buy a chimney to 

fit your lamp that will 

last till some accident hap- 
pens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 

“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it. He may 
tell you it costs him three times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—-they may be 
better for him; he may like the breaking. 

Our “Index” describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macezet#, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





Silver, 
At home or traveling, taking orders, using, selling 
Prof. Gray’s Machines. Plates Watches, 
Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, all metal 
goods. NO EXPERIENCE. Heavy plate. 
Modern methods. No toys. We do plat- 


F VOU MAKE $5 A DAY EASY 







process, quick, easy. é We teach you the art, 4 
formulas, free. Write today. Pam samples, etc., FREE. 
D. GRAY & O0., Plating Works, CINCINNATI, 0. 


PPENDICITIS Prevented. Operations and very 
often death, impossible when our 
method is followed. Full particulars by mail. 
#3 bottle lasts a year. THE EUs MEDICAL 
CO., Oconte Falls, Wis. 




















Are run by every 

woman who has household cares. It is 
so easy just to run out of the warm 
house into the fresh air, to pin a piece of 
lace to the clothes line. It is also easy 
to take cold in doing so. Then perhaps 
comes suppression and kindred evils. 
Whenever there is any disturbance of the 
normal womanly function Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription may be relied upon 
to re-establish perfect health. It is 
strictly a temperance medicine, contain- 
ing no alcohol or whisky, neither opium, 
cocaine nor other narcotic. 

"Several years ago I suffered severely from 
female weakness, prolapsus and menorrhagia, 
and used ‘Favorite Prescription’ with splendid 
effect,” writes Fannie Sheiton, of Washington, 
Iowa. “Glad I have not needed it for a few 
years past but if I should have a return of the 
old trouble would surely try ‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion.’ I have recommended it to a number of 
my lady friends. I always tell them to try a 
bottle and if they are not benefited by it I will 
pay forthe medicine. In every case they have 
spoken in praise of it.” 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce by letter free. All correspond- 
ence strictly private and sacredly confi- 
dential. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription makes weak 
women strong and sick 
women well. 





Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn. 

A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
Ha 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Ma 
COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 torte ce Meiereiana,0. 
seseeeesosossssessesosesee sey 


If you are outof employment 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 








CFeSee 


¢q0 that will make you $50 a month without 


: 
@ any trouble. You can @ 
@work right around %@ 
your own home, or 
< wish. A 


eiravelif you 
q LUrand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


@ You will be surprised how 
peasily you can make the 
@above sum. Hundreds are f 


@ making double that. .Possi- 
y bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 
q“yhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


% ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
$ 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





THE ROPAGATION 
OF PLANTS. 


By ANDREW S. FvuLLeER. Illustrated with numerous 
eneravings. An eminentl ractical and useful work. 
escribes the process of hybridizing and crossing species 
and varieties, and also the many different modes by which 
cultivated plants may be propagated and multiplied. 
Cioth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.50 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New YorKe 


Gu. FLORIGULTURE. 


By PETER HENDERSON. A guide to the successful 
ropagation and cultivation of florists’ plants. The work 
s not for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 

wants are constantly kept in mind. It also comprises a 
very complete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under 
g or in the open air, suited to those who w flowers 
for sure a8 well as those who make them a matter of 
trade. Beautifully illustrated. New and enlarged edition. 
Cloth, 12mo., postpaid. ‘ $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 

aL EN 


SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS ooo 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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Teapot Quilt Block. 


A. M. L. 





should be of different color 
with white blocks of 


Each block 
and ail set together 














equal size, making a conspicuous 


quilt. 


very 





Wide Crocheted Lace. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Use No 30 thread and a fine steel hook. 
Ch fifty-six. 

lst row—Miss five, one d c in 6th loop, * 
seven ch, one dc in fifth of seven ch count- 
ing from loop already on hook for a picot, 
four ch, miss five, one d c in next stitch, 
repeat from * to end of row, eight ch, turn. 

2d row—One dc in 2d stitch before the 
picot, seven ch, p, four ch, one dc in 2d 
stitch before the next picot,-seven ch, p, 
four ch, one dc in 2d stitch before the next 
picot, six ch, withdraw hook from last 
stitch of six ch, put it in the dc to the 
right, take up the ch loop and draw it 
through, one d c, seven trs, one dc all un- 
der the loop of six ch, * seven ch, p, four ch, 
one dc in the 2d stitch before the next pi- 
cot, repeat from * twice, six ch, take hook 
from the ch and insert it in the dc at the 
right, take up ch and draw it through, one 
dc, seven trs, one dc under loop of six 
ch, repeat from first * before the seven ch, 
one dein 3d of six ch at turn of the row 
first made, four ch, turn. 

38d row—* One tr on ist tr of lst group of 
seven trs, * one ch, one tr on next tr, repeat 
from 2d * five times, three ch, one dc in 
2d stitch before the picot, seven ch, p, four 
ch, one dc im 2d stitch just before the next 
picot, seven ch, p, one ch, repeat from 1st * 
until the 3d group of trs is worked, three 
ch, one dc in 2d ch before picot, seven ch, 
p, four ch, twelve trs for the scallop under 
the loop of eight ch at beginning of 2d row, 
four ch, turn. 

4th row—-One tr on 2d of twelve trs, * one 
ch, one tr on next tr, repeat from * nine 
times, three ch, one dc in 2d ch loop before 
picot, * seven ch, p, four ch, onedc under one 


Ds Veaweny aye 





ch between ist and 2d trs, seven ch, p, four 
ch, one d c between 6th and 7th trebles, seven 
ch, p, four ch, one dc in 2d loop before 
picot, repeat from 2d * to end of row, end- 
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ing the row with one d ec under one ch be- 
tween 6th and 7th trs, turn. 

5th row—Seven ch, p, four ch, one d c in 
2d stitch of ch before picot, seven ch, DPD, 
four ch, one dc in 2d stitch of ch before 
next picot, seven ch, p, four ch, one dc in 
2d loop before next picot, six ch, take hook 
from last stitch of ch, put it in the dec to 
the right, take up ch stitch and draw it 
through, one d c, seven trs, one d c under 
loop of six ch, repeat from beginning of row 
twice, after the 3d group of trs under the 
six ch loop make three ch, one tr under the 
Ist ch between Ist and 2d trs of scallop, * 
two ch, one tr, repeat from * nine times 
around the scallop; in the following scallop 
you will join here with a de to point of 
previous scallop, three ch, turn. 

6th row—One d c¢ under Ist two ch loop of 
scallop, two ch, one tr under next two ch of 
same scallop, four ch, one dc in 1st of four 
ch for picot, five ch, one dc in Ist of five 
ch for picot, four ch, one dc in Ist of four 
ch, three picots all on top of the one tr, * 
two ch, one dc under next two ch, two 
ch, one tr under next two ch, make three 
picots on top of tr as before, repeat from * 
until there are five picots, one on each of 
the five trs of scallop, three ch (go on across 
row), one dc in three ch loop, three ch, one 
tr on Ist tr of group, * one ch, tr on next 
tr, repeat from last * five times, three ch, 
one dc in 2d loop of ch before picot, * seven 
ch, p, four ch, one d c in 2d ch before picot, 
seven ch, picot, one ch, tr on Ist tr of 


group, * one ch, one tr on next tr of same 
group, repeat from last * five times, three 


ch, one dc in 2d stitch just before picot, 
seven ch, p, four ch, one d c in 2d stitch 
before picot, repeat from 3d *, which brings 
the work to end of row, turn. 

7th row—Seven ch, p, four ch, one dc in 
2d loop before picot, seven ch, p, four ch, 
one dc under the ist ch of the group. 


A Turkish Seat. 


EDITH. 








Make two pillows 24 inches square and 
fill as full as you can with pine needles. 
Cover one with dark blue flannel and the 

















other with gray. These are to be placed 
on the floor, the blue one at the bottom and 
the gray on top. Break corners in placing 
them together. On the gray pillow em- 
broider the accompanying design, on one 
side only, and put that side uppermost. 
Use green worsted for the tassels and rib- 
bons and embroider’ the rest with 
brown and put green tassels on the corners, 
Upsetting W.ndow Shades—How many 


women know that window shades may be 
made to last almost as long again by turn- 
ing them upside down. When shades have 
become badly soiled and the pocketbook 
cries out against new ones, take them down, 
stitch a hem across the other end, run in 
your stick, and you have new shades, or 
as good as new, with very little trouble. If 
you have not the time, or the inclination, 
to do this yourself, send your shades to an 
upholsterer, and for the small sum of 10c 
apiece it will be dune for you.—[H. M. R. 





Tomato Wine—One bushel of ripe toma- 
toes will make 5 gals of wine. Pick off the 
stems, mash them in a clean tub or a gran- 
ite or porcelain-lined kettle, strain through 
a cheese-cloth bag and add 3 lbs of coffee 
A or light brown sugar to each gallon. Put 
in a cask and let ferment for 36 hours, skim- 
ming off the impurities that rise to the top. 
Cork and seal tightly after fermentation is 
over. It is better to bottle domestic wine 
than to use casks or demijohns. Bottles 
are more convenient to handle; and then 








the danger of air getting in from repeated 


epenings is avoided. A curious Cre- 
ole method to make wine perfect- 
ly clear is ags_ follows To % gal 


of wine add 2 wineglasses of sweet milk. 
Stir into the wine and pour all into a trans- 
parent half-gallon bottle or jar. Stop it and 
set to one side for 24 hours, when the wine 
will be clear, the sediment all being in the 
milk at the bottom. Carefully pour off the 
wine and bottle, not shaking or stirring up 
the milk in the process. The same practice 
will clarify vinegar.—[Mrs G. T. Drennan. 


Aunt Dinah Sofa Pillow—For the cover 
take two bandanna handkerchiefs and when 
the pillow (a little smaller than the out- 
side) has been slipped in tie the corners 
of the cover in hard knots just as you used 
to do when making caps of handkerchiefs 
and you will have just the cutest darky 
turban of a pillow that is splendid for a 
hammock or toss pillow, and if hard 
enc.gh it can be used for. a floor cushion. 


——— 


Poison Ivy and Sumac. 








Berries red, 

Have no dread! 

Berries white, 

Poisonous sight! 

Leaves three, 

Quickly flee! 
Leaves three, with berries red, 
Fragrant sumac, have no dread. 

[LW illiam Hamilton Gibson. 
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On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
@ thin Coane : of refined 


WAX 


Will keep them absoiutely moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax is also usefal in 
a dozen other ways about the house. Full 
ionsin each pound package. 
old everywhere. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 














NOMINAL PRICE 


Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy, 
to sharply reduce stock is offering sample new 
uprights, slightly used pianos and secondhand 
instruments at almost nominal prices. Good, 
durable uprights as low as $100, warranted as 
represented, Square pianos $20 and upward. 
Grands from $200. Send for complete list just 
issued. Among the makers are: Decker Bros., 
Hardman, Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, 
Bauer, Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 
are interested in a piano, do not fail to write at 
once, as this 6pportunity may not soon occur 
again. Any piano not proving exactly as repre- 
sented may be returned at their expense, 


LYON & HEALY, 84 Adams St., Chicago, III. 








Thoroughly trains youn 
men and women for busi- 
nessand secures situ- 


ations. Instruction by 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
mail orin person. Ex- 


penses low. For full information, address 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 808, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














Coffee Concoctions. 
ISABEL GORDON CURTIS. 





There is no commodity on the pantry 
shelves so generally mismanaged as coffee. 
Oftentimes in a household where the other 
cooking is on an even plane of excellence, 
the coffee is unfit to drink. One morning 
it may be strong as the conventional after- 
dinner beverage, the next weak or muddy. 
Such uneven treatment of one of our great- 
est every-day luxuries is due to all sorts of 
carelessness, the most reprehensible of 
which is the belief that yesterday’s grounds 
left in the pot help to strengthen the morn- 
ing’s coffee. All that coffee grounds are fit 
for is the garbage pail. 

The best coffee I am acquainted with is 
made in a household where everything is 
immaculately nice and where the coffee 
pots are as clean inside as out. For this 
good coffee two pots are used. Into one, of 
granite ware, isput the quantity required for 
the morning meal, 1 heaping tablespoon to 
each cup of water. There are four people 
in the household. None of them usually 
cares for more than one cup, so the meas- 
ure used is 5 spoonfuls, and if there is a 
surplus it is put away and provides a tum- 
bler of cold coffee at luncheon. In the pot 
with the dry coffee are put a couple of egg- 
shells and half of the white of one egg. 
Wet with % teacup of cold water, thor- 
oughly stirred and allowed to stand for 10 
minutes before filling with boiling water. 
Pour in the water, measured carefully, and 
set the pot where it will boil steadily for 
five minutes. Draw it to the side of the 
range and check the boiling suddenly by 
pouring in half a cup of cold water. Let 
it settle for five minutes, then strain it 
carefully into the well-heated, more present- 
able pot in which it goes to the table. 
xood, sweet, unwhipped cream is to many a 
necessary accompaniment to coffee. 

There are a score of other ways in which 
coffee may be used. There is the iced coffee 
for luncheon or dinner. It ought to be made 
in the morning while the breakfast is in 
preparation. If everyone at the table uses 


sugar, sweeten it when poured from the 
pot. The sugar melts easily in this way 
and it takes less than when dropped into 
the iced liquid at the table. 

Cafe iced is a delicious adjunct to the 
menu for any entertainment. Make the 
coffee as directed for breakfast, only 


stronger, 3 tablespoons being the quantity 
required for a pint of boiling water. Sweeten 


it well while hot. Chill before using by 
setting it in the refrigerator for several 
hours. Serve it in tumblers half filled with 


shaved ice, and into each drop a spoonful 
of whipped cream. 

Cafe frappe is another delicacy which 
ought to be better known. For this, use 
coffee made after the same method as cafe 
iced. To each quart of hot coffee add a 
cup of sugar and stir till dissolved. Put a 
teaspoon of granulated gelatine in a half 
cup of cold water, let it soak for five min- 


utes, then pour into the hot coffee. When 
cold, pour into a freezer and freeze slowly. 
Serve in sherbet glasses. 


Coffee Bavarian cream is a delicious des- 
sert. Soak 2 teaspoons of. gelatine in half 
a cup of cold water for 10 minutes, then add 
it to a cup of boiling milk. Stir in 1-3 cup 
of sugar and ™% cup of very strong, clear’ 
coffee. Set it away to cool. Whip a pint 
of cream, and when the gelatine mixture 
begins to thicken, stir in the cream, mix- 
ing it with as few strokes as possible. Pour 
into a mold wet in cold water and set it on 


the ice until ready fo serve. This: dessert 
may be molded in small cups with half of 
a canned peach or apricot, a few sections 


of an orange or a bit of candied fruit laid 


in the bottem of the cup before pouring 
in the cream. 
The flavor of coffee in ice cream is deli- 


cious. This recipe, which is called Mocha 
ice cream, is a general favorite in every 
household where it has been tried. Take 2 


cups of sugar and the yolks of 4 eggs and 
beat them together thoroughly. Pour over 
the mixture a pint of boiling milk and stir 
well for five minutes. Put the basin con- 
taining this custard on a hot part of the 
stove and continue’to stir, but do not al- 
low it to boil. When it is thick and creamy, 
take it from the fire and add a pint of rich 
cream. Add 2 large tablespoons of freshly- 
ground Mocha coffee. Set it over the fire 
for three minutes, stirring constantly, then 
put it aside for half an hour, covering it 
closely that the coffee may have all the 
strength drawn from it. Strain through fine 
muslin into the freezer and freeze like or- 
dinary ice cream. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 





8054—LADIES’ SPEN- 
CER WAIST. 7919—L 








8041—MISSES’ W tal DIES’ FIVE “GORED 
WITH FICHU. _ 793 SKIRT. Waist, 34, 
MISSE ¢ FOUR- PIECE 36, 33, 40, 42, ix’ inch 
SKIRT. Waist, 12, 14 bust. Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 
and 16 years. Skirt, 12, 23, 32-inch waist. 
14 and 16 years. Pale Chins *plue and_ black 
blue and white cre polka dot percale. Lawn, 
meteor, trimmed wi gingham, serge or outing 





white crepe de chine, fiannel also suitable. 





8039—GIRL’S DRESS 
WITH SCALLOPE 8050—LADIES’ FAN- 
YOKE. 6, 8, 10 and 12 CY SHIRT WAIST. 32, 


years. Light green fig- , 38, 40 and 42-inch 


ured percale, trimmings bust. Shell pink taffeta, 
of plain green pique, tucked white mousseline 
Gingham, madras, dim- and valenciennes lace. 
ity or henrietta, vene- Lawn, dimity, swiss, silk 
tian, drap d’ete may be muslin, foulard, crepe de 
used, chine suitable. 











cul r 

8037—L ADIES’ SHIRT INV ERTED PLAITS 
WAIST, TUCKED 22, 24, 26, 23 and 30, 32, 
YOKE. 32, 34, 3%, 38, 40, 34-inch waist. Broad or 
42, 44-inch bist. Poppy ladies’ Cloth, lansdowne, 
red and black polka dot crepe meteor, venetian, 
dimity, lawn, wash silk, poplin, crepeline or 
also suitable for French cheviot are appropriate 


for this mode. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments: give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 


———— — 


A Delightful Summer Drink—Milk, per 
se, disagrees with many persons, causing 
heartburn or biliousness, or it may be sim- 
ply temporary indigestion. The following 
combination was’ discovered by chance, and 


flannel, cashmere. 








[23] 


has enabled the writer to enjoy drinking 
milk so prepared without fear of the con- 
sequences which forbade the use of clear 
milk. Dissolve in a glass of ‘“‘whole’’ sweet 
milk (if ice-cold it is better) a large tea- 
spoon of granulated sugar. Then while con- 
stantly stirring, squeeze into it from 5 to 20 
drops of juice from a freshly-cut lemon. 
When the milk appears a trifle thickened 
(cream-like), enough juice has been added, 
and the preparation should then be taken 
before actual curdling takes place. This is 
far better than buttermilk, both in flavor 
and constituents. While ~sweet pure milk 
is rather heating, and sometimes causes 
disagreeable headache, this mixture is de- 
cidedly cooling, and if indulged in freely 
has a decidedly laxative effect. The milk 
and the lemon must be of first quality, and 
the sweetening should be made to suit the 
taste. Try it.—[C. D. C. 
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Water Feeds Flies—If about to leave 
your house unoccupied for several weeks 
during the summer months, be careful that 
no receptable containing water is left there- 
in, otherwise the few flies that often es- 
‘cape the vigilant eyes of the best of house- 
keepers, instead of dying as might be ex- 
pected with nothing to feed upon, will find 
the water amply sufficient to keep them in 
good condition until the house is opened 
again, when they will meet you upon the 
threshold with numbers astonishingly in- 
creased during your absence.—[H. M. 


Nant to SAVE MONEY 
Want to 

tthe best machine at lowest 

a et wai price,nowis yourchance 

Buy direct from factory,one profit. 

All attachments free. 30 days’ free 


WARRANTED 20 YE 








y= trial. 
$40.00 Arlington for .......814.00 


#50.00 Arlington for .. 817.00 
$65.00 Kenwood for. 
Other Machines at 89,8 

Illustrated catalog and testimonials 
free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 


158-164 W.VanBuren St., B-42, Chicago,Ii1. 








AES ANY_MAKE,DIGY OLE 


you want at one-f 
0 Second-hand Bicycles, Of 
all makes, good as new 
NEW 1899 and 1898 3 mos 
aig fea My 
makes 
ee hy fully vent nated theae 
Great Factory Clearing 
Sale. We ship anywhere for 
inspection. Send your address. 
If you are UNABLE to BUY 
we can assist you to EARN A 
Y E distributing cata- 
ogues forus. Write for agency 
and commence work af once. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 46L Chicago. 
8. H. Evaxs, 1010 F st Washington,D.C. Ad- 
vice as to patentnbility free. No attorney’s 
fee until patent isallowed. Circular free. 


Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 























Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 


address 





MUSHROOMS. 


HOW ‘TO GROW THETI. 


By WM. FALCONER. Anyone who has an “ordinary 
house cellar, woodshed or barn can grow mushrooms. 
This is the most practical work on the subject ever writ- 
ten, and the only book one owing mushrooms published 
in America. Theauthor describes how he grows mush- 
rooms, and how they are grown for profit by the leading 
market gardeners, and for home use by the most success- 
ful private growers. Engraviugs drawn from nature ex- 
pressly for this work, Cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.00 


Cotelones Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CoO., 52.Lafayette P1.,.New Yo 
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“WONDER icc 


Will do satisfactory work in dry or wet ground or among green 


vines. Digs every row, leaving the ground level and the potatoes on 
top. Itis light draft for one team, strong, durable, simple. 


We absolutely guarantee that this digger will dig your potatoes as 
you want itdone. You need not pay us a cent until you have proved 
this in your own fields (deposit the money with your banker or 
postmaster). 


Write for full particulars. 


THE YORK DIGGER CO., York, Pa. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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That condition is sure to 

HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 2732333223 
with JACKSON’S Round 

: AGRICULTURAL DRAIN TILE, For 45 years we have been making these 

Sand Sewer Pipe, Red and Fire brick, Oven Tile, C himney and Flue Linings 
Zand Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H. Jackson, 40 3rd Av, Albany. N.Y. 





















FERTILIZERS—FROM FACTORY TO FARM 


WE SELL YOU DIRECT. NO AGENT'S PROFITS. 
NO SALESMAN'S EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE. 


For premium list, prices, samples and book, write 
THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER COMPANY, HERR’S ISLAND, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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The Prosperous 
Farmer :i::: 3 











Farming is a science, To farm with 
profit, the farmer must thoroughly in- 
form himself on the subject of fertilizers. 
If he does this, success is assured. Potash 
is essential to every crop. 

We have valuable books telling all about the 
use of fertilizers and Potash which should be in 


the hands of every farmer “We gladly mail them 
FREE, A postal will do. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau St., New York. 














SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge 
Potato Harvester 


is positively 
guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. & 
We want every 
potato grower to 
give it a trial. 
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test it in your own fields. 


Write at once for description, 
prices and full particulars. 
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D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, 
Box 804, York, Pa. 
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THE HOOVER” DIGGER 


POTATOES 
d, Clean 





By mentioning this 
paper you can Fog 
aga book free 









rapid machine for baling purposes is 
—— 
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; Get the orein drill that wins in competition 
» with all others, the only one that sows fertil- 
» izer surely all the time, even when it’s in bad 
» condition, lumpy and full of trash. Get the 
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IMPROVED LOW DOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
Force Feed Fertilizer Grain Drill 


Made with Hoes or Discs 


Cannot clog and will not bunch. Force feed in fact as 
well as in name. Simplest, most accurate and lightest 
running. Drill sows all kinds of grain, corn and peas 
with absolute regularity. Our sew corn planter attach- 
ment furnished if desired without extra cost. 

Send for complete illustrated catalogue 
of iui Favour and machinery. 
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HAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. ‘ 
PAA A ered Lh LA 





IT SOWS JUST: — PUAPS 
of All | Soe 

Trades? | Giurs 

, BUTTER— 














—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
Strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour torun. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 


ITISA NEW ENCINE mape sy 
Fairbanks oxox 


Morse & Patterson, Gottfried 


& Hunter, Ltd., 
New York City. 
Company 
Chicago 





Charles J. Jager 
Company, 
Boston, Mass. 











ine ELI: BALING PRESS. 


mass 


Y? 


It will keep better, sell betterand save room. Rats and 
mice can’tcut and destroy baled hay. The bestand most 















Made in 38 stylesand sizes to suit every case. 
t. BW CO. 1113 Write for free illustrated cy, iLL. 


PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., QUINCY 








es cheapest & fastest F 0X 
market. 
with one or two horses. 





FULL 


ighte 
yous Baler in the 
Can be operated 
Will bale 10 to 15 tons of hay 
“| Write for description and prices. 


Made of wrought aT 


CEORCE ERTEL CO., QUINCY, ILL. 














FERTILIZER, sonstei pancte 
a spond with arties de_ 
siring position as General Agent for the coming season 
but only desire to correspond with 
willing to work on coinmission. OHTO FARMERS 
FERTILIZER CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


yarties who are’ 





=) S a] SPECIAL PRICES >: Daye? 


Guaranteed. Double 
eh ee yd a 


GOOD sos veneraise 


Catalog Free, Writenow. BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 












Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Will pump more water than any 
Pumps 30 Meet high "for. h foot of 
ee or each foot o 
- fall 4 Minimum fall, 13 
inches. Maximum ele- 
vation, 575 feet. 


WON’ T WATER LOG. 
NEVER STOPS. 


POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


